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FOREWORD 








Perhaps there is no more difficult sea- 
son for a war torn world than the 
Christmas days. Peace on Earth seems 
an impossible dream, and_ thinking 
clearly about our relation to it leaves 
us torn between a sense of guilt that 
we are only dimly sharing the world’s 
burden, and great sadness. It seems 
selfish and wrong to plan for happiness 
in the face of the world’s agony, and 
any attempt to consider the meaning of 
Christmas recalls great contrasts. Never- 
theless responsibility for making the 
Christmas season rich and valuable in 
the schools is ours. 

Stewart Cole points out in “Good 
Will Among Americans” some of the 
cultural values we must understand and 
maintain. The lack of gaiety, of ex- 
travagant social life, of extremes in our 
celebration this year, the sobriety of 
the people—all these elements give us 
opportunity to help children understand 
real values. We have not always done 
this. 

In making our programs we must an- 
swer some very basic questions. What 
about the international and inter-racial 
customs of Christmas? Will we be 
narrow and omit the songs from lands 
where Christmas is now defiled? Some 
people have done this in similar cir- 
cumstances. The common songs of good- 
will and love the world over may, if we 
preserve them, be strong bonds in re- 


establishing sanity in a post-war world, 
Understandings rich in warm Christmas 
feeling will give stability and hope to 
children in hard days ahead, and in 
solving peace years’ problems. 

Again as at every Christmas we are 
faced with the smug “lady bountiful” 
problem. “Our school delivered so many 
baskets to the poor,” and in consequence 
may feel free to enjoy and to forget 
the poor made happy on one day. Let 
us more carefully examine the giving the 
children do to see that understanding 
and not complacency results. If this is 
a war for the common man, charity 
must be seen as a temporary stop-gap 
and not as an ideal solution. At no 
other period in the school year does 
this question of children who depend 
upon largesse become so acute in our 
classrooms. 

Our own sense of tragedy must not 
prevent our action. Children who are to 
grow into the responsibilities which 1950 
and 1970 will bring, will need to be 
strong and stable. Christmas 1942 must 
give to them security, warmth, happi- 
ness, a sense of on-going life. Mid- 
winter celebrations go back to early 
civilization. There is in them a sense 
of the strength of the stream of life. 
Despite other demands teachers will see 
that Christmas this year, though per- 
haps changed in its form, carries on its 


richest gift, Good Will to Men.—L.L. 
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GOOD WILL AMONG AMERICANS 


Stewart G. Coie 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Education 


The universality of interest in Christ- 
mas affords the public school an oppor- 
tunity for cultivating attitudes of neigh- 
borliness and goodwill. Besides, it pro- 
vides an effective occasion for dramatiz- 
ing the meaning of social democracy to 
the youth of this country. Few persons 
escape the contagious appeal of Christ- 
mas; most individuals yield gladly to 
the impulse and seek to spread it. Since 
the annual event has been celebrated in 
Western civilization for centuries, it may 
be regarded as a vital element in our 
cultural pattern. How, then, may the 
Christmas season become a purposeful 
feature in the public school program? 


A PurposEFuL CHristMAs ProcramM 


To most children and adults Christmas 
means tantalizing shop windows filled 
to overflowing with gifts ; evergreen trees, 
fragrant, decorated and _ brilliantly 
lighted; spicy aromas wafted from the 
kitchen that promise plum pudding, 
turkey and other holiday foods; stock- 
ings hung expectantly on Christmas eve, 
Santa Claus, exchange of gifts, family 
reunions, the symbol of the star, church 
bells ringing, and greetings and pleas- 
antries passed between neighbors and 
friends. These are all worthy elements 
in the Yuletide celebration. But to be 
content with merely a sentimental, un- 
directed observance of this occasion is 
scarcely adequate—particularly in the 
face of a global war that makes us 
doubly conscious of the need for empha- 
sizing our sense of interdependence as 
an American people and our common 
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faith in the humanitarian ideals of de- 
mocracy. 

Christmas may be, and is at its best, 
the recommittment of persons to the 
practice of the ways of “peace on earth 


and good will among men”. This chal- 
lenge, originally attributed to “the 
angels”, remains the refrain of all 


thoughtful persons who celebrate Christ- 
mas. Any activity failing to implement 
these particular ideals can scarcely be 
regarded as essential to the occasion. 
When teacher and pupil sense afresh the 
desirability of neighborly behavior, learn 
that this is the basic purpose of the 
event in the calendar year, and resolve 
to make it a controlling factor in their 
social relationships, the educational sig- 
nificance of Christmas is being achieved. 

If American youth and their elders 
are unable directly to advance the cause 
of world peace in 1942, they can consider 
what problems are involved in winning 
the peace, or they can address them- 
selves to social situations in their own 
community that would be much improved 
by a more purposeful enlistment of the 
forces of good will. If, then, the public 
school could use the various vehicles 
of the Christmas spirit mentioned above 
to express intelligent and socialized im- 
pulses, it would be making Christmas a 
meaningful event, and, parenthetically, 
it would be fulfilling one of the basic ob- 
jectives in educating youth in American 
democracy. For what is family, school 
or community life at any season of the 
year without a liberal expression of the 
trait of disinterested personal friendli- 
ness! And may not pupils be taught 
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good will, as well as they are taught 
arithmetic or reading? The techniques 
inay or may not be different but identical 
human resources are involved in both in- 
stances. It may be assumed that it is 
more difficult to teach value-judgments 
and socio-moral attitudes than it is 
to teach other core subjects of the cur- 
riculum, but because a task calls for 
superior skills in teaching is no reason 
why it should be neglected. On the con- 
trary, the good teacher chooses to excel 
in every phase of his responsibility to 
the pupil and to the cultural pattern of 
American democracy. 

Suppose that the administrators and 
teachers of a local school system decide 
forthrightly that they are going to take 
advantage of the potential human values 
in the Yuletide event to stimulate better 
understanding and friendly cooperation 
among the peoples who live in their own 
community. What kind of program 
could they sponsor with promise of 
worth-while results? Doubtless the pos- 
sible answers to this kind of inquiry 
are many. In any case, the committ- 
ment implies (1) that educators are fa- 
miliar with the diversity of peoples in 
the neighborhood who constitute local 
sub-cultures, and with the fundamental 
reasons for their racial and social dif- 
ferences, (2) that they understand some 
of the causes why tensions and conflicts 
arise between members of these culture 
groups, thus precipitating fears, sus- 
picions, insecurities, rivalries and intol- 
erance, conditions defeating the demo- 
cractic purpose of “good will among 
men”, and (8) that they intend to re- 
think the task of Christmas program- 
ming in such a way as to introduce the 
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pupils realistically to these culture group 
conditions, and thus to seek to awaken 
among the members of the group the will 
to “close ranks” and treat each other 
with the respect that the dignity of hu- 
man personality calls for. It may not 
be amiss to add a word about the first 
two implications before the third one is 
examined more carefully. 


GetTTiInc AcQuAINTED WitHu 
Our NEIGHBORS 


There are few, if any, communities in 
America where there are not two or 
more culture groups represented. Some- 
times the dividing factor is race, in which 
case the human distinctions are due to 
the biological laws of heredity. The 
anthropologist has familiarized us with 
certain physical characteristics that dis- 
tinguish Negroes, Orientals and Cauca- 
sian or white people, as well as sub- 
divisions of these peoples. The differ- 
ences are physical, rather than psy- 
chological or social, in nature. Edu- 
cators must guard against accepting 
pseudo-scientific views of race popular- 
ized in Nazi and uninformed circles. 

Another factor contributing to com- 
munity distinction is the nationality or 
ethnic background of peoples. For in- 
stance, Italians, Irish, Russians, Ger- 
mans, and various other peoples rep- 
resented in this country, often perpetu- 
ate some aspects of their old-world cul- 
ture. Frequently, they maintain an at- 
tachment to a certain language, specific 
family folkways, types of music and the 
dance, foods, and so on. For this rea- 
son they may gravitate to the same 
housing areas, establishing “Little 
Italy”, “Irishtown”, or some other 


F 1These two subjects are systematically treated, together with a supporting school program, in the forthcom- 
ing book, Intercultural Education in American Schools; Proposed Objectives and Methods, by Stewart G. Cole 


and William E. Vickery, a Harper and Brothers publication. 
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cthnically homogeneous neighborhood. 
Despite frequent intermarriages between 
members of such groups and the pro- 
cess of Americanization of succeeding 
younger generations, nationality inter- 
ests remain determinants of culture- 
grouping in many instances. 

A third factor making for social dif- 
ferentiation in the community is the ex- 
tensive interest of people in religion. 
Roman Catholics sponsor a faith in- 
volving strikingly different patterns of 
religious behavior and belief from those 
that characterize Protestants, even 
though both groups are parties to Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, within the Protestant 
faith there are innumerable sub-groups 
of sects and denominations, each setting 
forth a ritual, a program and a phil- 
osophy of life, that distinguish it some- 
what from every other. Besides, Juda- 
ism, from which the Christian religion 
stemmed and which has remained a 
strong social force in Western civiliza- 
tion, enlists many people, adding still 
further to the variety of America’s re- 
ligious forces. Perhaps one ought to 
include the large number of so-called 
“secularists” who increase types of at- 
titudes toward religion and resulting 
ways of living in the local community. 

Added to the racial, ethnic and reli- 
gious determinants of cultural diversity 
is the socio-economic status of fami- 
lies and neighborhoods. Sometimes the 
social rift is so pronounced between 
the “haves” and the “have nots” that 
they tend to constitute two rather strik- 
ing types of sub-cultures. In any case, 
the relative economic competence of a 
family or the people in a particular 
section of the community to acquire 


mere essentials of self-respectful living, 
not to mention the gradated luxuries 
usually available to those who can pur- 
chase them, is a major determining ele- 
ment in the social stratification of 
people. 

These four factors contributing to 
the cultural interests of individuals, 
families, communities, and the nation are 
interrelated in manifold ways to qualify 
personal and group patterns of living.’ 
We need to take due account of them 
if we are to learn how to understand 
our neighbors and practice good will. 


ProsiLems OF NEIGHBORLY 
ADJUSTMENT 


Every educator is familiar with the 
problems of social adjustment that the 
presence of diverse culture groups in the 
same community raises for the child and 
the school. Those who enjoy the ad- 
vantage of majority status in a group 
frequently try to dominate and control 
political, social or economic aspects of 
the behavior of members of minority 
groups, coercing the latter to accept less 
privileged roles in the community. The 
classical illustration of this kind of re- 
lationship is the prevailing attitude of 
white people towards Negroes. Colored 
people suffer from a caste culture which 
has been imposed on them. They desire 
to acquire the same social and economic 
opportunities enjoyed by the favored 
whites, and guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. In- 
terracial feelings are particularly ran- 
corous at the present time, laying an 
inescapable social obligation at the door 
of the educators of the younger genera- 
tion. The widespread practice of anti- 
Semitism is another dissentient force in 


2Vickery and Cole, op. cit. Chapter I; also Stewart G. Cole, “Are Americans a United People?”, Educational 


Method, April, 1942, pp. 325-329. 
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school and community. Many Gentiles 
make Jews the scapegoats for all sorts 
of frustrating conditions that prevail in 
this country, and resort to discrimina- 
tions and innuendoes that spread ill will.’ 

Some well-meaning Americans are dis- 
posed to regard all persons of German 
and Italian extraction as sympathetic 
with the Axis cause, and therefore as 
parties to be guarded against and “kept 
in their place.” An Oregon senator has 
just proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment in the form of a joint Congres- 
sional resolution, which would permit 
Congress to deprive American-born in- 
dividuals of Japanese, German, or Italian 
ancestry of their citizenship rights. We 
still hear of war industries that dis- 
criminate against certain race and cul- 
ture groups in their employment of 
labor, despite the fact that Federal and 
State authorities have forbidden the 
practice of social injustice. Even some 
trade unions refuse to grant member- 
ship privileges to Negro workmen. One 
or another of these types of divisive in- 
fluence occasionally is injected in teacher 
groups, and quite naturally the pupils 
reflect attitudes of race prejudice, social 
bigotry, or inter- group intolerance, 
which obtain in the home and the neigh- 
borhood. In other words, few schools or 
communities are free from the issues 
involved in dissenting sub-cultures, and 
their presence affects unfavorably edu- 
cational and civic interests. 

It is not difficult to conceive how mis- 
chievous these inter-group frictions are. 
Not only do they slow up an all-out 
effort of war production and encourage 
a broken front of community morale, but 
they thwart the normal growth of the 


3See Kenneth M. Gould, They Got the Blame: The 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1942. 
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personalities of children who are caught 
up in culture conflicts and interject into 
the educational setting influences that 
impede sound learning. The subtle sus- 
picions that a child of the favored group 
entertains toward one of the disfavored 
group, solely on the grounds of aware- 
ness of racial or social differences be- 
tween them and quite independently of 
the merits or demerits of these differ- 
ences, makes the individual guilty of the 
prejudiced behavior a victim of unsocial 
aggressiveness and the child suffering 
from the affront the victim of inhibitions 
and fears. Both types of interaction are 
un-American and, psychologically speak- 
ing, a condition to make the Nazis re- 
joice. The latter would like to see the 
American people divided among them- 
selves, and thereby witness the decline of 
democracy in America. 


Procrams oF Goop WItxt 1n ScHoo. 
AND CoMMUNITY 


The American School must give more 
considered attention to the problems of 
interracial and intercultural relations. 
Since the Christmas celebration accents 
good will, it is an excellent opportunity 
for teachers to point up their pre-Christ- 
mas program with a view to stimulating 
better understanding and friendly co- 
operation among the diverse groups com- 
prising the American people. It is not 
inferred that this kind of neighborly em- 
phasis shall be seasonal only, but rather 
that the school may avail itself of the 
potential values inherent in the Decem- 
ber social atmosphere, crystallize them, 
and direct them to fulfill a humanitarian 
purpose. Such a program may follow at 
least four significant leads: (1) an his- 
torical understanding and appreciation 


Story of Scapegoats in History. New York: Service 
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of the purpose of the Christmas cerc- 
monial in the American culture pattern, 
(2) a study of diverse Christmas inter- 
ests as perpetuated by ethnic peoples, 
(3) a dramatic presentation of the Jew- 
ish Festival of Lights (Chanukah) and 
the Christian festival of Christmas, both 
of which occur during December, and (4) 
the development of a musical festival 
using seasonal folksongs, carols, hymns 
and oratorios. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE AMERICAN CULTURE 
PATTERN 

Every child living in America ought 
to be intelligent about the social origin, 
development and meaning of the Christ- 
mas ceremonial. This is advisable for 
two reasons: because Christianity is 
deeply rooted in the culture pattern of 
Western civilization, and because Christ- 
mas is one of the two pivots on which the 
Christian calendar revolves. When the 
teacher turns to historical backgrounds, 
he should be thoroughgoing in his orien- 
tation and indicate not only the Biblical 
references but also the pre-Christian 
sources of this celebration. The historian 
knows that the early Christians accomo- 
dated ancient Egyptian and Syrian folk 
practices to serve the purpose of the new 
religion identified with the Child born 
in Bethlehem. In fact, they took over 
these rites as they had survived in the 
Roman state, rites associated with the 
Feast of Saturnalia and other Druid 
practices.* 

At first, the Christian church col- 
ored the pagan ceremonials to give them 
the semblance of legitimacy for its mem- 
bers. Later, they reinterpreted and re- 
oriented them to become a vital part 
of the Christian heritage. But the 


teacher needs also to take account of 
the diverse accretions which have been 
added to the Christmas ritual in the 
course of succeeding centuries. For 
instance, the Yule log ceremony was 
borrowed from Celtic peoples, the 
Christmas tree and the ringing of bells 
from Teuton sources, lights in windows 
from Irish customs, carol singing from 
Italy, and so on. The Santa Claus 
episode originated in the German legend 
of St. Nicholas. The Christian church 
has added its particular program of 
music and drama, the inspiration for 
which was drawn from Biblical sources. 
These and many other types of folk- 
lore have entered into the mosaic of 
the Christmas ceremonial as the Amer- 
ican child knows it. Indebted to many 
peoples, many cultures and many re- 
ligions, ancient and modern, we are 
the inheritors of a wealth of customs 
and values which enrich our common 
life annually. The essential truth that 
Christmas is supposed to convey to us 
is that persons are so to live as to 
spread peace on earth and good will 
among all men. That, presumably, was 
the purpose of the life and teaching of 
the Founder of Christianity. 

It is unnecessary in this connection 
to suggest the variety of types of pro- 
jects that the school could follow up 
and thus make the historic Christmas 
event a more meaningful and purpose- 
ful factor in American life. 


Curistmas INTERESTs IN Many Lanps 


Since the United States is made up 
of peoples from many countries, all 
pouring into our “melting pot” the rich 
lore of centuries of cherished tradi- 
tions, this fact may well be emphasized 


_ 4Sir James George Fraser, The Golden Bough, Volume V, p. 302 ff. Whereas Romans honored the birth of the 
virgin-born sun-god, Christians were to pay special homage to the “Son of God, born of the Virgin Mary.” 
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in the teaching of citizenship. The 
Christmas ethos is a good illustration 
as to how it may be done. Children in- 
troduced to the practices and _ beliefs 
identified with the December festival 
may be expected not only to learn 
about the syncretic nature of our folk- 
ways, but to appreciate the distinctive 
contributions that various peoples have 
made to enrich both the Christmas event 
and American culture. 


The approach may be made either 
by way of investigating the customs 
prevailing in countries outside of the 
United States, or by having the children 
report on the practices of the different 
ethnic groups represented in the com- 
munity. A little search on the part of 
teachers and pupils will uncover a wealth 
of materials in either case. These will 
include a wide variety of folk tales, 
songs, games, foods, symbols, family 
customs, church rituals, neighborhood 
ceremonies, and the like, all of which 
stress gaiety, charity and good will 
themes. More careful study will indi- 
cate the particular purposes that these 
interests were once believed to serve, 
or still serve, in family, church and 
community life. For instance, it adds 
much to the enrichment of perpetuated 
folk-lore to know that evergreens were 
probably used originally to provide hos- 
pitality to the spirits and fairies which 
were supposed to haunt the leafless 
woods; or that.lights were hung in the 
windows to serve as a guide and an 
invitation to poor wanderers and tramps 
who sought shelter from the hazards 
of the night. Such was the need of 
Mary and Joseph the night they re- 
quested lodging in the over-crowded inn. 
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Last year a school in a metropolitan 
center planned a ‘“Christmas-in-and- 
around-the-city” program that accom- 
plished some of these purposes.” The 
pupils selected a modern version of 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol as a motif 
for the occasion. The art department 
made skyscrapers and typical street and 
apartment settings for staging effect. 
In addition to the portrayal of the 
Bob Cratchit, flower vendors, and 
Scrooge incidents, the dinner scene in- 
cluded the meeting of an Irish policeman, 
a Russian couple, English refugees, a 
Jewish family, and representatives of 
other culture groups, all of whom were 
celebrating together and according to 
their several ethnic interests, the hos- 
pitality of Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS AND CHANUKAH 
CELEBRATIONS 


The two major and inclusive reli- 
gious groupings of people in America 
are the Christians and the Jews. For- 
tunately, in the interest of a community- 
wide spirit of commemoration and re- 
joicing, both faiths celebrate climactic 
events in their respective histories in 
December. The Christians: Christmas, 
the occasion of the birth of Jesus, 
and therefore the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity; the Jews: Chanukah or the 
Feast of Lights, the occasion in the 
second century before Christ when the 
courageous Maccabees (Jews) defeated 
the forces of the Greco-Syrian Empire. 
Through this victory the faith of Juda- 
ism was preserved and the subsequent 
rise of Christianity was made possible. 
The Chanukah lights symbolize the mas- 
tery of justice and humaneness over 
the darkness of an arbitrary civiliza- 


5Dorothy Gordon provides occasional programs of a similar nature in her radio program, “The Children’s 


Corner,” Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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Former Associate Justice Louis 


tion. 
D. Brandeis of the Supreme Court once 
remarked that “as a part of the world- 
wide struggle for democracy .. . it 
(Maccabean war) is a struggle in which 
all Americans, non-Jews as well as Jews, 
should be vitally interested because they 


are vitally affected.”° As the early 
Christmas festival was an accommoda- 
tion of a pagan Roman feast, so Cha- 
nukah was adapted by the Jews from 
an Hellenistic nature festival. Both 
events stress gaiety and hospitality, 
light and hope for their respective 
peoples, charity and good will for the 
world. 


Early December affords the public 
school an opportunity to take account 
of both of these festivals which mean 
so much to the children of Christian 
and Jewish faiths. Educators usually 
stress the Yuletide event and disre- 
gard the Feast of Lights. That is 
because Christians have predominated 
in numbers and influence in shaping 
the culture pattern of this country. 
Possibly teachers who identify their per- 
sonal loyalty with the dominant religi- 
ous group do not always sense how unat- 
tached children of the Jewish tradition 
fel, when they are expected to join 
spontaneously in the celebration of a 
festival that does not have a primary 
social or religious significance for them.’ 
Certainly, these pupils should not be 
coerced by school opinion into singing 
Christmas carols nor led to believe that, 
if they do sing them with the other 
pupils, they are being proselytized in 


SEmily Solis-Cohen, Jr., Hanukah: The Feast of 
America, 1940), Foreword. 


any sense. These carols can, and should 
be, used in school as an occasion to 
stimulate loyalty to the social and 
moral ideals of the Christmas occasion, 
rather than to enhance the doctrinal 
values of a particular religion. 

If the spirit of democracy is to pre- 
vail in communities where a strong re- 
ligious minority is represented, then it 
would be an evidence of American fair 
play for the public school to honor 
both festivals. Even so, care should be 
taken to avoid giving the impression 
that Chanukah is being reduced to a 
“Jewish Christmas.” Such a policy would 
make a distinguished and solemn event 
look ludicrous to members of the Jewish 
group. Providing that recognition of 
religious group differences is frankly 
accepted and that the two celebrations 
are understood by pupils to serve as 
occasions for cultivating good will, chil- 
dren of the Jewish and Christian faiths 
may unite enthusiastically in celebrat- 
ing both holiday festivals and programs. 

Should this plan be followed the pupils 
may be expected (a) to inform them- 
selves about turning points of para- 
mount importance in the history of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition and their in- 
fluences upon Western civilization, (b) to 
acquaint themselves with phases of each 
others’ religious heritages and the su- 
perior values inherent in both of them, 
and (c) to acquire not only a spirit 
of tolerance of Christian toward Jew 
and vice versa, but a basis of mutual 
respect, cooperation and good will, which 
is a much sounder foundation upon 


Lights (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 


™Mrs. Anna W. M. Wolf deals quite understandingly with this question in the ‘Parents’ Questions and Dis- 


cussion” section of Child Study, Dec. 1937, p. 77. 
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which to perpetuate the priceless “four 
freedoms” of the American people.” 


A Festivat or Cuorat Music 


The festival is an effective method 
of folk education, for symbols, rituals 
and ceremonies reinforce feelings of 
group solidarity. The resulting values 
may or may not contribute to ethnic 
chauvinism, depending upon how social- 
ized are the objectives that are served 
by the celebration. In the case of a 
Christmas program the outcomes may 
be quite democratic if the folk inter- 
ests in school and community are given 
adequate recognition. It is necessary 
to take care that every culture group 
represented locally be included in the 
festival. If a particular minority group 
has few representatives and yet retains 
a devotion to family folkways, its ethnic 
interests should be recognized so that 
the pupils may not only retain a pride 
in their parents’ traditions but also en- 
joy a sense of belonging to the “family” 
of culture groups united in the celebra- 
tion and in the nation. 

Negro people have a unique contri- 
bution to make in the presentation of 
spirituals stressing the Chritmas theme. 
White children should join them in sing- 
ing certain numbers so that the col- 
ored children will not feel that they are 
kept apart and placed on exhibition. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


If there are pupils of Italian, German, 
Spanish, or any other nationalist back- 
ground in the school, then the carols 
sung in the old-world countries will na- 
turally have a place in the program, 
They should be sung in various na- 
tionality languages, if possible. For 
instance, pupils of German heritage may 
sing “Heilige Nacht”, those of Italian 
background “Santa Notte”, and the re- 
mainder of old-stock Americans “Holy 
Night” in harmony, thus enjoying the 
experience of discovering aspects of three 
cultures fused in a common fellowship.’ 

In communities where religious inter- 
ests warrant it, the democratic pur- 
pose of such programs of folk music 
may be achieved in still greater measure 
if with the diversity of Christian chorals 
are included Chanukah songs and hymns. 
Such a plan may contribute directly to 
the practice of neighborliness and good 
will, when children discover through the 
fellowship of singing that the religious 
sentiment in the hymn, “Blessings Over 
Lights”, is not unlike that in “O Come 
All Ye Faithful’; or the folk sentiment 
in the song, “Kindle the Taper”, is not 
unlike that in “Jingle Bells”. By this 
kind of give-and-take relation, each re- 
ligious group learns to honor the other’s 
culture, and both groups sense the mean- 
ing of a transcending loyalty that makes 
them real Americans. 


8For a brief description of a Christmas-Chanukah program in the Le Mayne School, Chicago, see Americans 
All: Studies in Intercultural Education. (Washington: Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 


1941), p. 89. A similar program has 


been presented by the Washington School in Springfield, Massachusetts, 


copy of which may be had by writing to Miss Alice L. Halligan, Springfield Public Schools. 

Other references that the teacher will find useful are: The First and Second Books of Maccabees in the 
Douay version (Roman Catholic) of the Bible or the Apocrypha, and the Gospel records of the New Testament; 
the Solis-Cohen volume, already referred to, contains not only a history of Chanukah, but games, songs, dances, 
stories, plays and the like, for celebrating the occasion; similarly, Alfred Carl Hottes, 1001 Christmas Facts and 
Fancies (New York: A. T. De La Mare Co., 1937) contains suggestive materials; compare also William Muir Auld. 
Christmas Traditions (New York: Macmillan, 1989), May Lamberton Becker, The Home Book of Christmas (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1941), and Dorothy Gladys Spicer, The Book of Festivals (Néw York: The Woman’s 


Press, 1987). 


9Note the reference to this type of program in the Hans Christian Anderson School in Askov, Minnesota, in 
Americans All: Studies in Intercultural Education, p.97. The Benjamin Franklin High School in New York 


City has sponsored similar programs. For copies of the same write to Leonard Covello, the principal. 
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CHOOSING TOYS WISELY 


EtrHet Kawin 
Glencoe, Illinois 


In a world shadowed by gigantic, 
over-hanging clouds of war, we eagerly 
grasp at all the opportunities for hap- 
piness and cheer which can be justified 
“for the duration.” Selecting toys for 
the children’s Christmas remains one of 
the gayest and cheeriest activities of 
grown-ups. We were recently told in a 
broadcast from Britain that children 
there are being informed Santa probably 
will not be able to come this year. For- 
tunately, most American boys and girls 
need not yet face that deprivation. 
Children and the years of childhood 
seem more precious than ever in a world 
at war. We feel that every young 
child has an inherent right to happi- 
ness darkened as little as possible by 
the storms that rage about him. But we 
also recognize that this period of child- 
hood should be one in which are laid 
foundations for the strength, the skill 
and the courage each child will need 
to face, undaunted, a challenging and 
difficult world. In play, the ancient and 
principal activity of childhood, we find 
opportunities for meeting these needs. 
Thoughtful planning will not in the least 
detract from the pleasure of buying for 
children. On the contrary, the enjoy- 
ment derived by both parents and chil- 
dren will be enhanced if Christmas toys 
are wisely selected. Toys can serve im- 
portant functions in a child’s develop- 
ment. Teachers, using specific informa- 
tion regarding child development and 
their understanding of the needs of in- 
dividual children, can be very helpful in 
guiding parents toward wise choices of 
play materials. 
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What is a wisely selected toy? It is 
one which is appropriate for the child 
who is to play with it. It should be 
suitable to his age and present level of 
development. It should be one which 
meets his present interests and needs. 
The quality of the toy itself should 
also be considered; it should be durable, 
well-constructed, safe, and sanitary. 
Most important of all—it should be a 
plaything with which a child can do 
something! 

To select a toy which stimulates self- 
activity in a child, one must know what 
toys are appropriate to his level of de- 
velopment. Individual children of the 
same age, as every teacher knows, vary 
considerably in their physical, mental, 
and social development. For this reason 
the teacher with an understanding of in- 
dividual boys and girls can often help 
parents select toys that meet the par- 
ticular needs and interests of their child. 
A child’s chronological age, however, will 
serve as a general guide in selecting suit- 
able play materials, because certain 
types of growth and development are 
characteristic of certain age periods, and 
children tend to play, at any given time, 
in those areas or activities in which they 
are growing or developing most. In this 
connection, let us brifly review the out- 
standing characteristics of the child’s 
development from birth to teen-age 
years. 

INFANCY 

The first two years of life are charac- 
terized, for all normal babies, by sensory 
exploration, by development of motor 
control, and by initiation and develop- 
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ment of speech. The baby learns to 
see, to hear, and to feel by development 
of motor control. By the age of ten or 
twelve months most babies are creeping, 
and by fourteen to eighteen months of 
age the average child has learned to 
walk, although few children become 
really skilled walkers until the end of 
their second year. This walking period 
of infancy is often referred to as the 
toddling stage. 

This orderly sequence of motor devel- 
opment takes place as the result of nor- 
mal maturation. The unfolding of motor 
skills proceeds in accordance with bio- 
logical laws just as does the growth in 
body structure. But this does not rule 
out the effectiveness of practice and 
training in improving motor skills once 
they have appeared in the normal course 
of maturation. In other words, plac- 
ing a desired toy at a distance from a 
baby who is not yet “ready” to creep 
will not induce in him the ability to 
creep, but when once the infant has 
reached the period when he is able to 
creep, play objects can serve as an in- 
centive toward the exercise and train- 
ing of the motor skills involved in creep- 
ing. In speech, as in other phases of a 
baby’s development, performance cannot 
be induced before the child has reached 
the level of development at which he is 
ready to talk. When that stage has 
arrived, however, much can be done to 
promote the growth of speech by provid- 
ing an environment which offers motiva- 
tions, incentives, and opportunities for 
exercise and practice of his newly ac- 
quired powers. 

This concept of readiness, which has 
become so familiar to teachers in recent 
years in the area of reading, applies 
at all age levels in the selection of play 


materials. One cannot artificially jn- 
crease the level of a child’s development 
by providing him with play materials 
in advance of his “readiness” for them. 
But just as wisely selected reading ma- 
terials serve to stimulate the reading in- 
terests and achievements of the child 
who is ready to read, so play materials 
can serve specific functions in various 
aspects of child development by serving 
as stimuli for newly acquired powers in 
growing boys and girls. 

Of what significance is all this in 
choosing toys for infants? Perhaps this 
will be Baby’s first Christmas; what 
should his first toy be? A bright object, 
hanging where he can follow it with his 
eyes. By the time he is three or four 
months old, Baby can begin to grasp 
small, simple objects. A rattle or a 
cube that he can hold in his tiny fist 
makes a good second toy for Baby. 
Pretty soon he is ready for play with 
toys that hang or dangle near enough 
so that he can reach for and grasp 
them. By the age of about six months 
an infant can hold two objects at a time, 
and a few months later he can add a 
third. 

Any toy for an infant should, ‘of 
course, be durable and easily cleaned, 
should have fast colors, and should be 
free from sharp edges. It should have 
no small detachable parts which can be 
put into the mouth or ears. The 
tendency to put things into the mouth 
is a normal reaction of most infants. 
It is quite a marked tendency of babies 
from the ages of about four to eight or 
nine months, but generally ceases to be 
troublesome by the time a well-trained 
baby is a year old. It is especially im- 
portant, therefore, that toys selected for 
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babies during their first year should be 
safe from this element of danger. 

Some time during the latter part of 
their first year most babies can learn 
to handle a small, soft ball. Simple little 
playthings designed so that Baby can 
drop a small object into a simple con- 
tainer will delight him and give him a 
chance to exercise newly acquired pow- 
ers. About the time his first birthday 
comes Baby will probably be ready to 


open and close simple boxes. 


For THE ToppLER 


For the toddler who is learning to 
walk, push-toys and pull-toys that en- 
courage exercise of legs and feet are very 
helpful. Since few children become 
really skilled walkers before the age of 
two, locomotion toys which help to de- 
velop their newly acquired powers of 
getting about are very desirable dur- 
ing this period. It is surprising to see 
how much a wagon, a wheelbarrow, a 
three-wheel scooter, a toy automobile, a 
kiddie-kar, or other simple toys that 
stimulate a child to move about will 
help a youngster in learning to walk 
when he has reached the stage of develop- 
ment at which he is ready for this form 
of activity. 

During his second year of life Baby 
becomes more skilled in manipulating ob- 
jects. There is, therefore, a much 
greater variety of suitable toys to choose 
from to delight him for his second 
Christmas. For example, he can put 
pegs into holes, screw and unscrew simple 
things, scribble, draw a straight line with 
a thick crayon, turn the leaves of a book 
one at a time, and build a tower four 


or five blocks high. 


To summarize, we might suggest that 
if this is baby’s first or second Christmas 


his or her toys may be chosen from the 
following list of types of toys: 
Baby harness 
Balls 
Bells 
Bingo bed 
Bright, hanging objects 
Color cones 
Floating bath toys 
Kiddie kar 
Nest of cubes 
Play yard 
Pull-toys 
Push-toys 
Rag and oilcloth books 
Rattles 
Simple peg boards 
Small brightly colored blocks 
Soft dolls and animals 
Solid rubber bath toys 
Strongly strung large beads 
Tinker dolls 


Tue PrescHoou PEeriop 


During this period the child’s devel- 
opment is more dependent upon the play 
materials which are available to him 
than at any other age. That is why, 
to most of us, toys are associated chiefly 
with the child of preschool age, and the 
majority of playthings manufactured 
are intended primarily for such young- 
sters. The child of this age delights in 
physical activity and in doing things for 
himself. These early childhood years 
are characterized by wider sensory ex- 
ploration, greater development of motor 
activities, continued increase in speech 
abilities, and great social development. 
Also, interest in construction and in 
imitative and dramatic play becomes 
very marked at four and five. 

We should also remember that toys 
contribute in various ways to various 
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aspects of a child’s development. There Small slide 

are playthings which encourage the de- Three-wheel scooter 
velopment of strength and skill; others our and Five Years 

which stimulate constructive and crea- — throwing games 
tive activities; some which serve for dra- Velocipede 

matic and imitative play, and toys which Roller skates and ice skates 
aid in the social development of a 
youngster. There are types of play ma- 
terials which serve as an early introduc- Two and Three Years 

tion to rhythm, music, the arts and the — pone —— — 
handicrafts. Through these may be til - d large ean pe t 

laid, in the very early years of a child’s Picture puzzles (3 and 4 pieces) 
life, a foundation on which a rich cul- Four and Five Years 


For ConstrucTIvVE AND CREATIVE Pray 


tural life may grow. Although play Blocks 

should not be made work, there are play Blunt scissors and paper to cut 

materials which, as a child grows older, Simple tool chest 

will serve to stimulate knowledge and raga 

aid in school activities. For Dramatic anv Imrrative Pray 
In the following list are suggested a T'wo and Three Years 

very few types of toys for children of Doll carriage 

preschool age, classified according to Dump truck 


Simple train 
Simple boat 

Four and Five Years 
Housekeeping toys 


their outstanding functions in the de- 
velopment of the child." Because two- 
and three-year-olds are more alike than 


three- and four-year-olds, and four- and Simple stores 
five-year-olds more alike than three- and Fire engines 
four-year-olds, the play materials are so Toy telephone 


grouped. For a child who is somewhat 
slow in social development, teachers— 
aware of that youngster’s special 


For Soctat DEVELOPMENT 


Two and Three Years 
Doll and doll-corner materials 


needs—may suggest toys which stimulate Ball 

social play. For a child who particu- Blocks 

larly needs outlets for emotional expres- Wagon 

sion, arts and craft materials may be Four and Five Years 
especially helpful. The major function Sand box 


Animal lotto games 
Teeter-totter 
Tea table and chairs; tea set 


which a toy serves may enhance its 
value for a particular child. 


For THE DEVELOPMENT OF STRENGTH For Artistic DEVELOPMENT; ARTS 
AND SKILL AND CrRAFTs 
Two and Three Years Two and Three Years 
Push and pull-toys Easel 
Wagon Large crayons 


1More extensive lists so classified for children of various ages may be found in Chapter IV of The Wise Choice 
of Toys by the author of this article. 
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Modeling clay 
Drum 

Four and Five Years 
Easel 
Large paints and crayons 
Finger painting materials 
Plasticine 


To StIMULATE KNOWLEDGE AND AID IN 
Scuoo.t ActTIvITIEs 
Four and Five Years 
Animal and bird lotto games 
Rubber-stamp print set 
Animal and bird picture puzzles 
Object lotto games 
Scrapbook and pictures 
Aquarium 


Six to Ten YEarRs 


One can observe a change in patterns 
of play behavior in most children at 
about the end of the kindergarten period. 
By the age of five or six, the normal 


[child has mastered the basic motor skills. 


His sensory equipment, too, is usually 
about as complete at five as it ever will 
be, although in some children the senses 
of seeing, hearing, and touching seem not 
to reach their full development until 
the age of eight or nine. As indicated 
earlier, these basic skills are chiefly de- 
pendent on normal growth and matura- 
tion, although opportunities for prac- 
tice are important, too. The skills which 
children develop from the age of six 
years on, however, have to be learned— 
and not all children learn them. They 
are dependent upon a child’s bodily 
structure and his physical capabilities, 
as well as his capacity and opportunity 
for learning; thus they will vary greatly 
from child to child. 

Definite trends toward learning new 
and specific skills, both physical and 
mental, become apparent and are con- 
stant sources of delight to the child. 
One need consider only a few of these 





new acquisitions to see what infinite 
possibilities this period holds for boys 
and girls—bicycle riding, swimming. 
skating, skiing, performing on gym sets, 
weaving, playing baseball, croquet, hop 
scotch, and beanbag. Interest in a great 
variety of games and in social play de- 
velops rapidly at this age, while enjoy- 
ment of imitative and dramatic play con- 
tinues. 

When children enter school, play be- 
comes “recreation.” Heretofore play 
has been their chief occupation; now it 
is one of two—both work and play serve 
important functions in the child’s life. 
With school entrance, the child has 
many important social adjustments to 
be made. He must learn to get along 
in much larger groups than those to 
which he has been accustomed; he must 
learn to get on with all sorts of chil- 
dren, not merely the select few with 
whom he has heretofore chosen to play; 
cooperation with others in a great va- 
riety of experiences is now expected of 
him. Much can be done to help chil- 
dren learn to make these social adjust- 
ments through wise guidance in their 
play activities. Rules of play during 
the preschool years have consisted chiefly 
of standards laid down by grown-ups, 
but children of school age begin to learn 
the social codes of their group and to 
make their own attempts to conform to 
the group standards. In their efforts 
to avoid being considered “babyish” or 
“sissy” or “fraidy-cat,” one recognizes 
their desire to measure up to the group 
code. 

Children of this age-group usually 
need some definite guidance from teachers 
and play leaders in order to keep them 
together in their games, but they be- 
gin to take part in making their own 
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plans and enforcing their own rules. 
The beginnings of teamwork can be un- 
dertaken with eight-year-olds, and a 
skilful teacher of a class at this age 
level can get action from the class as a 
whole, although it is usually difficult to 
secure any solidarity of action from so 
large a group at an earlier age. 

Play activities offer opportunities to 
provide another type of help in school 
adjustments. Boys and girls whose prog- 
ress in school is impeded by difficulties 
in regard to learning certain types of 
school work can often be helped to over- 
come such difficulties through carefully 
selected play materials. Schools have 
learned to make reading, writing, and 
arithmetic interesting through activity 
projects in which routine processes of 
these basic scholastic skills become essen- 
tial and enjoyable tools for playing 
store, delivering the school milk, and 
other real life experiences. Such school 
activities may be richly supplemented by 
the selection of play materials which 
actually utilize scholastic skills in games 
which delight children. 

The time-honored game of anagrams, 
or a small printing press or typewriter 
may help John or Mary learn to spell 
correctly when the usual school methods 
seem not to be effective. Tom’s geog- 
raphy teacher may have despaired of 
ever getting him to remember whether 
Indiana is east or west of Illinois, but 
a puzzle map in which Tom successfully 
puts the United States together may 
accomplish the feat. A _ resourceful 
teacher will remember the scholastic as 
well as the personality needs of her 
pupils in suggesting play materials for 
them. 

Studies have revealed that the greatest 
number of play activities are found 


among children eight to ten years of 
age. The following list is merely sug- 
gestive of the wide variety of play ma- 
terials which are appropriate for chil- 
dren during this period of development, 


For THE DEVELOPMENT OF STRENGTH 


AND SKILL 
Ring toss game Stilts 
Beanbag game Sled 
Archery with rubber- Quoits 
tipped arrows Skis 


Tops to spin 


For Constructive AND CREATIVE Pray 


Metal and wood construction sets (such as 
Erector and Meccano) 

Picture puzzles (12 pieces and over) 

Wire puzzles 

Modeling wax 

Paper-craft materials 

Felt-o-grams 

Felt-o-gram dolls 

Construction blocks (complicated) 

Soap-bubble set 


For Dramatic AND ImrraTive Pray 


Play stores of various types 

Puppets and marionettes 

Cash register 

Boats 

Dolls and paper dolls 

Dollhouses 

Costumes (such as Indian, cowboy, etc.) 
Playskool-Pullmanette 


For Sociat DEVELOPMENT 


National costume dolls 
Games (such as parchesi) 
Game of checkers 
Ping-pong 

Tiddledy winks 

Fishpond game 

Card games 

Marble games 


For Artistic DrevELOPMENT—ARTS 
AND CraFTs 
Painting set 
Weaving set 


Sew: 
Mod 
Bea 
Mos 
Xyl 
Dru 


To 


May 
Lot 
Dor 
Bla 
Cou 
Puz 
Prit 
De: 
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Sewing set 
Modeling clay, wax 
Bead loom 

Mosaics 

Xylophone 

Drum 


To STIMULATE KNOWLEDGE AND AID IN 
Scuoot AcTIVITIES 


Map puzzles 

Lotto or keeno 

Dominoes 

Blackboard and crayons 
Counting games 

Puzzle clock 

Printing set 

Desk and chair 


LeaDING TO AN INTEREST IN SCIENCE 
AND MECHANICS 


Flower lotto game 
Magnet sets 

Toy scales 
Blueprint outfit 


Hossies AND SpeciAL INTERESTS 


Collectors’ books for birds and animals 
Stamps and album 


Later CHILDHOOD 


In their study of games and play ac- 
tivities of boys and girls, Lehman and 
Witty found that after the age of ten 
the number of different play activities 
decreases steadily year by year. This 
is partly due to the fact that active play 
involving physical skills becomes increas- 
ingly organized into group formations, 
and young people at this age begin to 
concentrate on a limited number of 
major, popular games. 

At this period boys and girls show 
awakening intellectual interests, and play 
materials which encourage and stimulate 
them to explore new fields of thought and 
knowledge should be provided. Special 


interests are likely to be reflected in 
books and play activities. Much can be 
done through wise guidance to direct 
these interests into wholesome, desirable 
channels. 


Out of the play interests which boys 
and girls explore at this period they may 
develop hobbies which provide varied and 
enriching experiences through adoles- 
cent and adult years. The hobby may 
be construction, collecting, gardening, 
weaving, caring for animals, sculpturing, 
painting, wood carving, the theatre, or 
any one of many others which may be 
of special interest to an individual child. 

One cannot close a discussion of play 
materials today without some comment 
on the many war toys—guns, soldiers, 
bomber games, and the like—in evidence 
wherever children play or toys are sold. 
As educators and psychologists who rec- 
ognize that children’s play inevitably 
reflects the world in which they live, we 
must recognize the futility of trying to 
exclude such toys from the play interests 
of our boys and girls. In the face of our 
world situation and our recognition of 
children’s imitative tendencies, it seems 
impossible to keep youngsters from play- 
ing “war” today. But we can still dis- 
courage such forms of play by choosing 
constructive play materials. It is our 
fervent hope that by the time today’s 
little children shall have reached man- 
hood and womanhood, the world will have 
learned to solve its problems by saner 
methods than war and killing. Play is 
social behavior. In guiding the play 
activities of boys and girls, let us— 
mindful of that longed-for, bright to- 
morrow—strive to establish the kind of 
basic patterns on which that new day 
may be built. 








CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL AT TRUESDELL 


Fern H. Bowes 
Truesdell School, Washington, D.C. 


It was the poem, “Flames From the 
Same Fire,” published in Educational 
Method for November, 1941, that really 
started us off on the most stimulating 
and worth-while adventure in learning 
our sixth grade group has had this year. 
We had been working on food and com- 
munication problems of man in different 
periods of time, and comparing them 
with our problem in the defense pro- 
gram. So we really had a background 
for our research into the early religions 
of the world. 

First the teacher read a few passages 
from “Flames From the Same Fire” as 
worked out by the high school group 
originally. Grasping the relationship 
of such a study to our work, the chil- 
dren were eager to work out their own 
festival. 

Three weeks and a day we had to do 
the research, the creative writing, the 
planning, the making of murals and cos- 
tumes. Nothing daunted at this pros- 
pect, we divided our study of the early 
religions into six parts, the cave men, 
the Egyptians, the Hebrews, the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the coming of Chris- 
tianity. The class was allowed to choose 
the group in which each child wished to 
do research. Meanwhile the teacher stuck 
in her thumb and pulled out a number of 
plums in the shape of six very creative 
children who were to serve as the steer- 
ing committee to do the writing of the 
long poem. The other children divided 
according to their choice into six more 
committees, each committee to be re- 
sponsible for research into the religion of 
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one of the six periods of time mentioned 
above. 

Then the work started in earnest. The 
steering committee met to write the in- 
troduction and the conclusion. Scribbled 
on nondescript papers the individual con- 
tributions from home or free time work 
were gathered together and evaluated. 
In two or three periods, with ruthless 
cutting to eliminate excess words and 
careful scrutiny to see that each worl 
carried weight, the introduction was 
completed. 

Meanwhile each study group did re- 
search to find out about the religion, 
the music, and the costumes of the period 
of time for which it was responsible. It 
was interesting to see Jewish children, 
Catholics, and Protestants discussing 
different religions without conflict and 
with reverence and tolerance. As each 
group finished its notes and was ready 
to report, it met with the steering con- 
mittee. The committee on the cave 
man’s religion brought notes on_ the 
worship of the cave man and their own 
efforts to put their information into 
rhythmic prose or poetry. The group 
that did the research and the steering 
committee then wrote each section of the 
poem. The steering committee wrote the 
ending. 

All of the children worked in the same 
way to select the music to accompany 
each part of the poem. Each research 
group found and made pictures of cos- 
tumes of each period. Then the artists 
were selected by the group to paint six 
large murals for the assembly hall. Each 
mural represented a group of people of 
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one of the six periods at worship. The 
first showed a cave man standing over 
his small fire at dawn worshipping the 
sun. The Egyptians were shown bring- 
ing sacrifices to the god Osiris. From 
Hebrew history the incidents of Moses 
and the burning brush were portrayed. 
Greek maidens gathering grain in a field 
were shown stopping at noon to turn 
in worship toward Mt. Olympus. Roman 
vestal virgins were shown tending the 
sacred fires. The scene of the birth of 
Christ with the angels singing was the 
last scene. The murals were hung in the 
assembly hall. 

In the final performance the largest 
number of children in the class sat on 
the stage for the choral speaking. They 
were almost hidden by the huge Christ- 
mas tree on the floor in front of them. 
Beneath the tree in six costumed poses, 
the six murals “came to life.” As each 
part of the poem was spoken, the spot 
light (from the projecting lantern) was 
thrown on the corresponding poses. The 
spirit of the children’s voices and the 
poses, music and murals gave meaning 
even for the little fourth graders who 
sat in the audience. 


This is the poem as the sixth graders 
composed and presented it. We “bor- 
rowed” the title and one line from the 
product of the high school group who 
wrote the first “Flames From the Same 
Fire.” 


Frames or OnE Fire 

By THe Srx A Grape at TRUESDELL 
Chorus: 
We are the children of the Present, 
Of the roaring world, 
Of the rushing crowds of the city. 
Automobiles, trains, and airplanes 
Zoom past. 
People pour in and out 


Of factories, stores, hospitals, and offices, 
Millions of people 
Coming and going. 


Solo: 

Out of the depression Europe 

Plunges a monster, 

Bathing the world in blood and sorrow, 
Menacing the freedom of the world. 


Chorus: 

We, the people of the United States, 

Must protect our land from this tyrant, 

For if we do not, 

Future generations will not believe in 
democracy, 

Future generations will not believe in 
religion. 

Both are essential to build a finer civili- 
zation. 


Trio: 

Defense is the word of our time! 

Clanging of steel against steel, 

The roaring of rivets 

Pounding into steel monsters. 

Defense is the word of our time! 
Rushing, rushing, rushing, 

Time is limited. 

All are working for it— 

In the shops, in the houses, in the schools. 


Chorus: 

But now is the time to remember, 
We must take time to remember, 
Time to listen to the chimes 

Of the church bells. 


We are the children of the Past. 
We are the fruit. 

The trees were planted 

By those who have gone before. 


(Here the children beat a primitive re- 
ligious rhythm on a skin drum.) 


Dawn people, huddling around their fire, 
Worshipping the sun, 

Fearing the crash of thunder 

And the flash of lightning— 


Solo: 


In the autumn 
The dark god triumphs. 
Living things die. 
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All is cold and suffering in the darkness, 
For the bright god is dead. 

But the wife of the bright god lives on, 
Bearing a son. 

When winter is gone, 

The boy takes up his father’s arms 
And vanquishes his father’s foe. 

Once more comes the spring 

With gladness, joy, and light. 


(Here a victrola record, Orientale, was 
played to set the mood.) 


Chorus: 


People of Egypt worshipping many gods, 
Sing to Osiris, 


Solo: 


O, Osiris, 

Life-giving power of the Nile, 
Bring the water and rich soil 
For our crops. 

Amon-re, god of the sun, 
Shine on the growing plants. 
Make our fields fruitful. 


(Here a victrola record of the old 
Hebrew hymn, Eli, Eli, was played.) 


Chorus: 


Long ago the tribes of Israel, 
Slaving for the Pharoahs of Egypt, 
Built temples for Egyptian gods, 
And yet believed in the One God. 
From their midst there rose a leader, 
Moses, saved by Pharoah’s daughter, 
Heard the voice of God 

Calling him to lead his people 

To the Promised Land. 

So it came to pass: 

The tribes of Israel were saved 
To worship the one God, 

And give to all mankind 

That precious gift— 

The Bible. 


(Here a record, The Brook, was played 
to give the feeling of the rippling grain 
in a field.) 


Chorus: 


The Greeks— 
Worshippers of beauty, 
Look toward Mt. Olympus, 


Capped in clouds, 
And sing: 


Solo: 


As the rosy-fingered dawn 

Touches the top of Mt. Olympus 
Apollo rides his fiery chariot— 

His steeds prancing through the skies, 
Oh, Zeus, ruler of the fury of the sky, 
Hold back thy fearful thunderbolts. 
Demeter, make our harvest full. 

Let us behold once more 

The golden fields of grain 

That give us life. 


(Here Pastoral Symphony was played.) 


And the Romans, 

Lovers of their homes and farms, 
Set at their door a two-faced god, 
Janus, to watch both home and field. 
Over the hearth-fire in their homes 
Stands guard the goddess Vesta. 
Chosen from the finest maidens, 
Vestal virgins tend the fires, 

Tend the everlasting fires, 

In the sacred temple: 


Solo: 


Oh, Vesta, 
Keep forever burning on our hearts 
The sacred fire of home. 


(At this time the chorus rose, and sang 
without accompaniment, The First Noél.) 


Chorus: 


In a lowly manger in Bethlehem 

The little Christ Child is born. 

Over his head the stars shine bright, 
While the angels sweetly sing. 

Out on the plains the shepherds, 
Watching their flocks by night, 
Behold with terror and wonder, 

The flaming glory of the Star. 


(Here a boy with a voice like an angel 
sang Cantique de Noél.) 


Chorus: 


Down through the Ages 

Echo the voices, 

Echo the voices of those who have gone— 
Each of the voices a flame of fire 

Of religion, the light of the world. 


All 
We 
We 


We 
fre 
the 
rig 
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We are the product of all of the voices. 

All of the flames are lit in our fire. 

We are the keepers of Freedom today. 

We are the kindlers of the Flames of the 
Future. 


(Then the chorus rose and sang, Angels 
We Have Heard on High. As they walked 
from the stage the chorus sang, Oh, Come, 
All Ye Faithful, spontaneously repeating 
the last verse because it seemed to them the 
right thing to do at the moment.) 


Through the whole period of work the 
children showed a high degree of purpos- 
ing and deep concentration and rever- 
ence. Through the sad days of Pearl 
Harbor and the declaration of war, the 
festival was a great integrating influence 
in the children’s lives. One feels that 
somehow the “Flames” of religious tol- 
erance must burn a little brighter in 
them because of their experience. 








BOOKS OF 1942 FOR CHILDREN OF 1942 


Friepa M. HELLER 
Ohio State University 


The 1942 list of books for children is 
an interesting one. On it are found 
books for information, for amusement, 
for leisure reading, for meeting the needs 
of children in a world at war. This 
year, because of war shortages, there 
will be fewer toys than before and par- 
ents and other elders may turn to books 
as gifts for children. Children, them- 
selves, may find more time to devote to 
reading. 

There will be many titles from which 
to select, and noticeable is the effect of 
the war on the kinds of books which we 
have this year for use by children. News- 
papers, radio, moving pictures and con- 
versations of elders have made an impact. 
on the younger generation and writers 
have realized this. To the younger 
group far-distant places are no longer 
merely names on the map but have be- 
come matters of daily conversation. Al- 
most overnight children have adopted a 
new array of heroes. Daily, boys and 
girls are confronted with the necessity 
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for conservation and production. These 
are matters about which they want to 
read, and there are books to supply 
these needs. There are still other titles 
to amuse them and to make them laugh— 
to provide an element of joy in a serious 
world. 

Many of the books now available are 
both interesting and attractive, others 
of the same type will soon be ready for 
use. Among the newer titles which are 
briefly introduced here many are already 
on library shelves and book counters. 
Others will be found there soon. 


For tHE Very Younc 


An old favorite appears this year in 
new dress, for Mother Goose again will 
delight youngsters in The Tall Book of 
Mother Goose (Harper). This is really 
a tall book, measuring 121/ inches high. 
It is a riot of colors, for Fedor Rojan- 
kovsky has illustrated it with over 150 
lithographs. 

Lois Lenski has given to little children 
an extremely popular series of books 
which began with The Little Auto and 
continued with The Little Train and The 
Little Airplane, in which children be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Small. In her 
new book, The Little Farm (Oxford), 
this same delightful character appears 
again but as a farmer doing all the jobs 
necessary to run a farm. The text is 
simple and easily read and there are de- 
lightful pictures on every page. 

Claire Turlay Newberry has become 
well known for her “kitten” books. In 
her new title, Marshmallow (Harper); 
she has made a departure from the kitten 
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books for which she is famous for one 
of the two main characters is Marsh- 
mallow, a little white rabbit, who makes 
friends with the author’s own cat, Oliver. 
As usual the illustrations are beautiful, 
and in the back of the book is a dupli- 
cate of one of the most attractive pic- 
tures which may be removed and framed 
for the walls of the child’s own room. 
Another book for the tiny child featur- 
ing kittens is Dorothy King’s Count the 
Kittens (Harcourt) which may be con- 
sidered a toy as well as a book, for it 
contains gadgets which help children 
learn to count. The Woolly Lamb 
(Messner), by Helen Hoke and Natalie 
Fox, is another book attracting chil- 
dren through the sensory appeal. Last 
year appeared The Fuzzy Kitten, which 
was of this type. The new book con- 
tains pictures which carry the illusion 
of wool, and as the story is told little 
children may pat the lamb’s wool. 
Young children love simple stories 
about animals they know and this year 
they have some new ones. In William N. 
Hall’s Watch the Pony Grow (Crowell), 
a child can watch a pony grow from 
page to page for this is a word and pic- 
ture story of the life of a pony and as 
the story grows the pony gets bigger and 
bigger. Margery Bianco in Penny and 
the White Horse (Messner) has given 
young readers the story of a white horse 
on a merry-go-round and the little girl 
who loved it. A very inquisitive and very 
active bear who lives in a city apartment 
is introduced in Robert Doyle’s Tuffy 
(Simon and Schuster), while in Snowball 
(Random House) Osa Johnson presents 
a baby gorilla. In Tinker; The Little 
Fox Terrier (Lippincott) by Dorothy 
L’Hommedieu a little dog gets lost in the 


woods. 


Two books for small children which 
carry a purpose are Edith Flack Ack- 
ley’s Thank You (Stokes) and Margaret 
Wise Brown’s Night and Day (Harper). 





Tue Littte Farm (Oxford) 


In Thank You the writer has given us 
a companion to her former title Please, 
for the new book is also about manners 
for very young children. In Night and 
Day two little cats are the main charac- 
ters in a story which is designed especi- 
ally for those children who are afraid 
of the dark. 

Who Wants an Apple (Holiday 
House) is a simple and charming story 
based on the childhood of the author, 
Quail Hawkins, and one which may be 
read by children just learning to read. 

Dow t Frighten the Lion (Harper) 
by Margaret Wise Brown carries de- 
lightful nonsense and pictures by H. A. 
Rey. The story is about a little dog 
who was dressed as a little girl so that 
she could visit the zoo. This is also a 
toy as well as a book. In it are cut- 
outs so that a child may dress the dog. 
The same writer has given children an- 
other “noisy” book called Indoor Noisy 
Book (William R. Scott). It is illus- 
trated by Leonard Weisgard and little 
children who delighted in the earlier 
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books, Country Noisy Book and Seashore 
Noisy Book, will welcome this new one 
dealing with many of the little noises 
heard indoors. 


Virginia Lee Burton gave little chil- 
dren the highly loved Choo-Choo and 
Mike Mulligan. This year she gives 
them The Little House (Houghton)—a 
story of a little house which lived peace- 
ably in the country until it was sur- 
rounded and captured by the city. The 
fact that the little house finally made 
its escape will bring happiness to 
readers. 

In The Man Who Lost His Head 
(Viking) by Claire Huchet Bishop the 
amusing nonsense of the story of a man 
who finds his lost head is pictured in the 
illustrations of Robert McCloskey. An- 
other new book carrying many laughs is 
Ludwig Bemelman’s Rosebud (Random 
House). This is a very funny and very 
briskly told story with the touch of an 
old African folk-tale reminding one of 
the Uncle Remus stories. Rosebud at- 
tempts to redeem all rabbitdom and is 
thereby forced into contest with an ele- 


phant and a whale. Delightful colors 
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of blue, pink, and purple are used in the 
illustrations. 

A picture book of the year which 
promises to be popular with the audience 
which loves the “Babar” books is Hi-Po 
the Hippo (Random House). The story 
by Dorothy Thomas concerns a hippo- 
potamus and fine lithographs in color 
and in black and white have been pro- 
duced by Ruth Gannett to illustrate it. 
Another picture book is A Child’s Book 
of Christmas Carols (Random House) 
containing favorite carols with the actual 
music. Masha has illustrated the book in 
pastel colors and in black and white. The 
artist will be remembered for the illustra- 
tions of last year’s A Child’s Book of 
Prayers. Pictures in gay colors illus- 
trate Kurt Wiese’s Little Boy Lost in 
Brazil (Dodd). Carlito is lost in a Bra- 
zilian forest and has adventures with 
parrots, ant eaters and monkeys. 

A real Christmas book for children 
three to five years old is one told and 
pictured in color by Charlotte Becker. 
It is called Merry Christmas, Judy 
(Scribner) and concerns the celebration 
of Christmas by Judy and her friends. 


On THE Roap To Ten Years Oxp 


Changeable Charlie (Oxford) by Ger- 
trude Blumenthal may be called a career 
book for children who have just left 
the picture book age for the story con- 
cerns a little boy who was constantly 
changing his mind about what he wanted 
to be when he grew up. A gay version 
of a Mexican fable wherein a little 
Mexican boy becomes a hero by unex- 
pectedly capturing a bull is given readers 
by Berta and Elmer Hader in their de- 
lightful Pancho and the Bull With the 
Crooked Tail (Macmillan). Lois Lenski 
has illustrated Lena Barksdale’s The 
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Tor Kick (Houghton) 


First Thanksgiving (Knopf) with simple 
and delightful pictures, many in color. 
Ii is the story of two Thanksgiving days 
in colonial New England. Hortense 
Flexner’s The Wishing Window (Stokes) 
relates the adventures of three children 
and a cat in a French village in wartime. 

The d’Aulaires again have given chil- 
dren a beautiful book. Doubleday Doran 
has published their The Star Spangled 
Banner, a truly American book. Com- 
munity life in America in its typical 
aspects, and events in the history of the 
country are woven into the illustrations. 
Colored lithographs are used to illus- 
trate sometimes a word, sometimes a 
phrase, and at other times several lines 
of our national anthem. 

Many people were interested in the 
story which appeared on the front page 
of a number of English and American 
newspapers concerning a small English 
boy and a carrier pigeon which saved 
the lives of R.A.F. 


several bombers. 
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Therese Kalab has based her Watching 
for Winkie (Longmans) on this story 
and readers of this age group will be 
greatly interested in both the boy and 
the pigeon. 

Walter De La Mare in his well-known 
manner has given in Mr. Bumps and His 
Monkey (Winston) the adventures of an 
educated monkey, Jasper, with an old 
English sailor, Mr. Bumps. Illustrations 
by Dorothy Lathrop add value to the 
book. 

Often a book of stories is welcomed 
by both children who want to read for 
themselves and by parents or teachers 
who wish to read aloud to a group. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg has collected more 
than one hundred classic stories in 
Favorite Stories Old and New (Double- 
day, Doran). The editor of this an- 
thology is the director of the Child 
Study Association and the selections 
made show a knowledge of the child. 

Last year Peter Churchmouse was a 
favorite with children. This year Margot 
Austin gives them Gabriel Churchkitten 
(Dutton). Last year children met 
Gabriel, who liked to listen to the poems 
of Peter Churchmouse. This year they 
come to know him better and find that 
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this kitten wears a thinking hat to help 
him think better. They also find that 
this hat resembles a bird’s nest but it 
helps the kitten think of a way to put 
an end to the prowling of Parson Pease- 
Porridge. Children will love hearing 
more of these favorite characters. 

Boys six to nine years, as well as older 
boys, are absorbed in airplanes and 
stories about them are welcome. In 
Airplane Andy (Doubleday, Doran) by 
Sanford Tousey a boy who loves air- 
planes has a pilot father. The book 
concerns the trip Andy, the boy, made 
with his father whom an 
called to Washington. 

The Freddy books of Walter Brooks 
are highly popular with children of this 
group and the new one, Freddy and the 
Perilous Adventure (Knopf), is illus- 
trated by Kurt Wiese. In it Freddy and 
a couple of ducks venture forth in a 
balloon. Another book for boys of this 
age is C. C. Forester’s Poo-Poo and the 
Dragons (Little, Brown), illustrated by 
Robert Lawson. It is the tale of two 
dragons found by 


emergency 


a small boy and 
brought home to be pets. For those chil- 


dren who like the books of Kenneth 
Grahame there is All Aboard the Whal, 
(Dodd) by Richard W. Hatch. The ex- 


citing adventures of three children and 


two old sea captains on a decrepit tug- 


boat make up the story. 


Last year children and elders wer 
highly pleased with Paddle-to-the-Sea 
by Holling C. Holling. This year the 
same writer gives us T'ree in the Trail 
(Houghton), a story with its setting 
Southwest. It 
that lived for two centuries in this see- 


in the concerns a. tree 
tion of our country from the days whea 
Indians only were found there to the time 
when wagon trains moved along th: 
Santa Fe Trail. Like the former book 
this one has beautiful full-color pictures. 

A picture of children in wartime is 
given in Ethel Calvert Phillips’ Brian’s 
Victory (Houghton), which presents the 
changes which the war brought to a little 
English boy. 


the things he loves to come to America. 


Brian leaves his home and 


He is helped through his homesickness 
by Victory, a white kitten, and Liberty, 
a black one. An exciting story is given 


in William Resnick’s The Dragon Ship 


MARSHMALLOW (Harper) 
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(Coward-McCann), which is based on 
the theory that the Vikings first settled 
in the New World on Martha’s Vineyard. 
A book designed for the purpose of 
teaching boys from six up about sail- 
ing ships is Gordon Grant’s T'he Secret 
Voyage (Morrow) 
in search of sunken treasure. 





a yarn about a trip 
The illus- 
trations are numerous, showing the vari- 
ous types of sailing vessels. 

For the girls of this age group there 
is another Betsy-Tacy story. Maud Hart 
Lovelace has written Over the Big Hii 
(Crowell), illustrated by Lois Lenski. 
In it are found the three little girls who 
were such good friends, and to the de- 
light of youthful readers in this new 
There 


is also a second “Moffat” book which, 


story they find a real princess. 


if possible, will be considered by some 
better than the first. It is called Middle 
Moffat (Harcourt) and is, of course, 
written by Eleanor Estes. In it Jane, 
the middle Moffat, has become ten years 
old and with her “best friends” does such 
interesting things as playing winning 
basketball, acting in school plays, and 
giving organ recitals. 

Twig (Macmillan) by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones is the highly amusing tale of a 
little girl who made herself very, very 
small and lived in the fantastic world 
which she built in her own backyard. 
Bright Morning (Viking) by Margery 
Bianco tells the story of two little girls 
who lived in the England of Queen Vic- 
Pearl Buck’s T'he Chinese Chil- 
dren Neat Door (Day) provides a story 
which will lead to a better understand- 
ing of China and its people. 


toria. 


There are other books which will hold 
an appeal for both boys and girls who 
One is 


the beautiful picture book, Jesus’ Story 


are reaching ten years of age. 
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Srar SpANGLeD BANNER (Doubleday) 


(Macmillan), by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. This is the King James version 
of the life of Jesus arranged in story- 
book form. These two distinguished 
artists have enriched it with many col- 
ored illustrations, some of them in full- 
page size. Under the Little Fir (Cow- 
ard-McCann) by Elizabeth Yates is a 
collection of six stories among which may 
be found a Christmas story and a fairs 
Nina doll 
have become standard. The latest one, 
American Dolls in Uniform (Harcourt), 
deals only with boy dolls, all dressed as 
different kinds 
and the 
directions given for costuming the dolis 
Herbert Zim, 
a teacher at the Ethical Culture Schovi 
in New York City, knows boys. His 
two books, Submarines (Harcourt) an:{ 
(Harcourt ) 


tional but non-technical. 


story. Jordan’s books on 


American workers of 


There are many illustrations 


are easy to follow. 


informa- 
A very prac- 


Parachutes are 
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tical book for teaching children of this 
group and even younger ones how to 
conduct themselves during the war is 
Munro Leaf’s 4 War-Time Handbook 
for Young Americans (Stokes). 
Just Ten anp Over 
A picture book containing real in- 
formation which will be interesting to 
all boys and girls who love horses 
is C. W. <Anderson’s Thoroughbreds 
(Macmillan). This is a guide to fine 
horses, which is enriched by the use 
of many beautiful lithographs. Enid L. 
Meadowcraft gave to children a very 
splendid and authentic life of Benjamin 
Franklin. She now gives them a very 
readable and accurate story of Lincoln 


METHOD 


in her Abraham Lincoln (Crowell), il- 
lustrated by Kurt Wiese. Another life 
story of a great benefactor of man- 


kind is to be found in Genevieve Fox’s 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell (Crowell). 


For books on airplanes and _ flying 


this group may turn to one called Junior 
Air Raid Warden (Lippincott) by Jack 
Bechdolt. This is not a book of infor- 
mation but a story full of excitement 


and adventure. Another story of flying 
is the one about the high school children 
It is called 
(Crowell), 

The 
about 
gliders and flying, emphasizing the im- 


who organized a glider club. 
Well Take the Skyway 
written by Irmengarde Eberle. 
much information 


story gives 


portance of airplanes in national defense. 


H1-Po tHE Hippo (Random House) 
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Robert A. Winston’s Aircraft Carrier 
(Harper) tells what happens on a 
carrier and is illustrated with one hun- 
dred official photographs of the U.S. 
Navy. 

A timely book especially for boys is 
John J. Floherty’s The Courage and the 
Glory (Lippincott). It is a group of 
stories of the present war and the hero- 
ism displayed by American officers and 
men on land and sea and in the air. An- 
other timely book is We Live to be Free 
(Farrar) in which Emma Gelders Sterne 
has given a history of democracy for 
younger readers. It begins with the 
Greeks and comes down to the present 
day and will be most useful in awakening 
young people to the meaning of de- 
mocracy. 

We need to laugh in these days of ten- 
sion and Phyllis Fenner helps us to do 
so by giving us Time to Laugh (Knopf). 
Funny tales, some old and some new 
favorites, have been included in the book 
and they are especially good for read- 
ing aloud. 

Many children who read The Match- 
lock Gun with enjoyment will be glad 
to know that Walter Edmonds has given 
them another historical story. It is 
Tom Whipple (Dodd), which deals with 
the adventures of a Yankee boy abroad. 
An unusual story of a refugee boy is 
contained in The Welcome (Harper) by 
Babette Deutsch. It is the tale of a 
boy from Germany who comes to Amer- 
ica as a refugee and to whom an Ameri- 
can school boy must make adjustment. 
The Hill of Little Miracles (Viking) by 
Valenti Angelo deals with an Italian 
family living on Telegraph Hill in San 
Francisco. Ricco, a boy of the family, 
has one leg shorter than the other. He 
has great confidence in its growing 
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longer through prayer, special shoes 
made by his friend, the cobbler, and the 
weight of a brick tied to the leg each 
night. 

A very fine story of the way of life 
among Indians is told in Charlie May 
Simon’s Younger Brother; a Cherokee 
Indian Tale (Dutton), which follows a 
young Cherokee boy in Tennessee as he 
grows to manhood. Another story deal- 
ing with Indians is Glenn Balch’s Indian 
Paint (Crowell), really the story of an 
Indian pony. Little Falcon, son of the 
chief, is allowed, as is customary, to 
select a horse from his father’s herd. 
Much to the disappointment of his 
father he chooses a mare. The mare 
gives birth to a colt sired by a great 
stallion and the story concerns the 
boy’s devotion to the pony and his 
pride in its development into a fine horse. 

Boys (and also girls) will like Helen 
Orr Watson’s Top Kick, U.S. Army 
Horse (Houghton) for two reasons. It 
is a “horse” story and it is a story of 
the present war. The author, the wife 
of an army colonel, tells much about 
army life in this tale which culminates 
in the Battle of Bataan. 

A boy and a falcon are the main fig- 
ures in The Falcon of Eric the Red 
(Longmans). Catherine Cate Coblenz 
has set the story in the background of 
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Tuese Happy Goupen Years (Harper) 


the first Viking settlement in America. 
The boy and the falcon go with a band 
of Vikings from Greenland to America 
and their adventures make the tale. A 
pioneer story of Kentucky in 1793 is 
given by Isabel McLennan McMeekin 
in Journey Cake (Messner). The hero- 
ine is a free Negro woman who guides 
six small children on a journey to the 
West. Girls will be delighted to have a 
new “Laura” story for last year they 
no doubt wondered if there would be 
another book dealing with Laura and 
her life in pioneer America. Fortu- 
nately, this year there is an eighth book 
in this series, for Laura Ingalls Wilder 
gives to girls These Happy Golden 
Years (Harper) in which Laura marries. 
A fairy tale which is really possible is 
told by Elizabeth Goudge in The Blue 
Hills (Coward-McCann). Each guest 
at a birthday picnic in the hills above 
an old English cathedral town makes 
a wish and finds that it comes true. 
An unusually good “school” story is 
Winter’s Mischief (Houghton) by Mar- 
jorie Hill Allee. The scene is a board- 
ing school in Pennsylvania which pos- 
sesses a mischief-loving ghost. 


For tHe Earty Treen-Acre Group 


Girls will be interested in Heroines 
of the Sky (Dutton) authored by Jean 
Adams and Margaret Kimball in col- 


laboration with Jeannette Eaton. Two 
of the authors are flyers and therefore 
understand the problems which were 
those of pioneer women aviators. The 
stories concern women flyers from the 
time women first entered aviation to the 
present. A number of modern Ameri- 
cans have given in There Were Giants 
in the Land (Farrar) a series of por- 
traits of famous Americans. These 
sketches have been written for the pur- 
pose of “reawakening and stimulating 
Americans to a fuller realization of 
their rich heritage.” Three-quarter page 
pictures done by Charles Child as well 
as many decorative initials and chapter 
heads make up the illustrations. Ed- 
ward Shenton has related in On Wings 
of Freedom (Macrae-Smith) the achieve- 
ment to date of outstanding aviators 
in the present war. Such glorious in- 
cidents as Colin Kelly’s exploit, the 
feat of the pilots of the Marine Corps 
during the stand at Wake Island, the 
raids on Tokyo and others are included. 
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Tue Man Wuo Lost His Heap (Viking) 


Another similar book is Salute to Valor 
(Random House) by Linton Wells, 
which also recounts glorious incidents of 
the war. For air-minded youth there 
is the story of the training and ad- 
ventures of a flyer of the U.S. Coast 
Guard as told by Henry B. Lent in 
Air Patrol (Macmillan). 

Biographies for this group include 
one for girls called Martha Washing- 
ton: Our First Lady (Dodd) written 
by Alice Curtis Desmond. It is an un- 
usual biography in that it is the story 
of Washington’s wife, about whom little 
has been written. According to the 
author’s portrayal, Martha Washington 
was a more exciting personality than 
has been supposed. There are also bi- 
ographies of two artists. Elizabeth 
Lansing gives a faithful biography of 
the great master of the Renaissance in 
Leonardo de Vinci (Crowell); and Lee 
Lerman in Michaelangelo: A Renais- 
sance Profile (Knopf) gives the artist’s 
life and the story of his time. This 
latter title is of special appeal to those 
interested in art because the book carries 
detail or complete reproductions of 
famous paintings and sculptures of 
Michael Angelo. The story of the life 
of Churchill from his childhood to the 
present time is told in Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne’s Long Adventure (Appleton- 
Century), which is valuable for material 


on both World Wars. MacArthur is 
the present war’s “No. 1” hero and a 
most readable and well balanced biog- 
raphy of him is given in MacArthur of 
Bataan (Appleton-Century) written by 
Helen Nicolay. Down to the Sea (Mc- 
Bride) by Louise Hall Tharp presents 
a, biography of Nathaniel Bowditch and 
the story of the discovery of the sci- 
entific method of navigation. 

Good stories for this age level are 
numerous. Among them will be found 
Erick Berry’s Hudson Frontier (Ox- 
ford) a story of the conflict between the 
old Dutch and the younger people in 
Albany, New York, during the pre-revo- 
lutionary period. The tale is full of 
spies, excitement and adventure. Another 
good story of early America is based 
on the Swedes who settled in Newcastle, 
Delaware, in the 1600’s. The title is 
Proud Lady (Lippincott) and the story 
was written by Gertrude Crownfield. 

Boys will like Husky (Holt) by Ru- 
therford Montgomery for it is another 
of the author’s stories of Alaska con- 
cerning a young man who possessed 
plenty of nerve, a dog and an airplane. 
Boys may call Agnes Danforth Hewes’ 
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story, The Jackhammer; Drill Runners 
of the Mountain Highway (Knopf), a 
real “he-man’s” book for in it there is 
not a single girl or woman. The author, 
the wife of an engineer who was given 
charge of building the new military high- 
way to Alaska, gives the story of a 
young engineer who finds adventure and 
danger in building roads in the North- 
west. Elizabeth Foreman Lewis in When 
the Typhoon Blows (Winston) relates 
the story of a Chinese boy who lived 
with his grandfather in Japanese occu- 
pied China. Stand-by Mark (Dodd) by 
Lieutenant Commander Frederick M. 
Gardiner describes the career of an 
officer in the Naval Intelligence Di- 
vision. 

For girls a good college story will 
be found in Phyllis Crawford’s Last 
Semester (Holt). It is the story of 
Janey Lou Cates, who valued but little 
a diploma from college until it seemed 
that she wasn’t to have one. The back- 
ground material of the book is up-to- 
date and the story is not like many col- 
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lege stories which seemingly patronize 
young readers. 

There are several career stories for 
girls. One is The Blueberry Muffin 
(Longmans) by Mary Wolfe Thomp- 
son, dealing with a tearoom waitres; 
and hostess in an old house in Connecti- 
cut. It is more than a story with a vo- 
cational background for it deals with the 
actual problems of the management of a 
tearoom. One which will appeal to the 
many girls enrolled in 4-H clubs is Ella 
Williams Porter’s Sandra Kendall of the 
4-H (Dodd). It follows the career of 
a young home demonstration agent and 
her supervision of projects for women 
and activities for girls of the 4-H groups. 
A famous opera star, Gladys Swarthout, 
in Song for Cinderella (Dodd) follows 
the career of a young singer from her 
early training to the time she becomes 
a star of the Metropolitan Opera. The 
hard work attached to training for the 
opera and the satisfaction derived from 
a job well done are emphasized more 
strongly than the glamour of the opera. 
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THE NEW TEACHER MUST NOT BE OVERLOOKED 


Water A. ANDERSON 
Montana State University 


Just a year ago a young man prepar- 
ing to teach the social studies came to 
my office to bid me farewell. He had 
received his commission as Ensign in the 
United States Navy and was off to join 
the Pacific Fleet. Teaching was still 
very much in his mind and he inquired 
about opportunities to continue prepara- 
tion at the University of Hawaii. 

Months passed; Pearl Harbor was 
attacked ; the United States went to war. 
One day in February a letter came from 
John who was recuperating in Cali- 
fornia. His ship had been bombed, tor- 
pedoed and sunk at Pearl Harbor and 
he had received injuries which were to 
keep him in the hospital for six months. 
But the horrors of the experience he 
had gone through had not shaken, in 
the least, his desire to teach. In fact, 
in his modest way, he seemed to be sure 
he could be of even greater service to 
his country in the classroom than he had 
been as Officer of the Deck at Pearl 
Harbor. I quote from his first letter: 

“No one, it seems to me fully realizes 
the extreme gravity of the present situ- 
ation. The democracy we strove so hard 
to achieve, to plan, to build is in very 
great danger of being wiped out... . 
If we are to have this democracy in the 
future, the democracy which is the only 
way of life, we must wake up and act! 
Some day in the future I will teach 
our children the essentials of our democ- 
racy and one fundamental principle I 
shall insist on is ‘Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty’ . . . The reason I 
am so concerned is that I do not want 
our people to learn the way I had to 
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learn. I do not want the people of our 
country to be awakened some Sunday 
morning by the dull thud of bombs. It 
will be too late when the silver planes 
begin to zoom and dive upon our mid- 
western towns and cities. I want to 
spread the alarm now. I do not want to 
frighten, but I do want to awaken.” 

John now holds a medical discharge 
from the Navy and is back in school 
continuing his preparation to teach. 
Already he has done much to awaken 
teachers in summer school to the grave 
danger we face and the opportunities 
we have in our profession. Unques- 
tionably he has a great contribution to 
make to American boys and girls and 
to the faculty group he eventually joins. 
Will he have that chance or will his 
contribution be overlooked? 

While John’s case is somewhat more 
spectacular than that of the usual be- 
ginning teacher, nevertheless there are 
thousands of them going out this year 
with high resolve to do a good job, 
to give a patriotic service by helping 
to educate boys and girls. It is up to 
you and me to see that they are not 
overlooked, that they have a chance to 
grow in service and to make the contri- 
butions which they are so capable of 
giving. This will not happen if we con- 
tinue business as usual, if we continue to 
deal with the minutia of education and 
to neglect the newcomers in our midst. 

This year placement of the new 
teacher is not a problem. The teacher 
shortage has made it possible for all who 
are qualified to find positions—even to 


be “choosy” about the opening they will 
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accept. And there are hundreds of 
former teachers going back to the class- 
rooms this fall after years out of the 
profession. Will we capitalize on the 
talents and experiences of these young 
beginners and older former teachers? 
Are we ready to help them succeed, to 
get over the difficulties of adjusting to 
a new situation, to make their best con- 
tribution to American boys and girls? 
We have a great opportunity and we 
must make the most of it. More than 
ever before an effective in-service pro- 
gram is essential for each faculty group 
not only because there are many new 
personalities with us but also because 
we have new problems and responsibili- 
ties to face. 


Most new teachers in their first posi- 
tions or back at work after years out 
of the profession look forward to this 
year with enthusiasm. They rightfully 


believe they are giving a patriotic service 
to their country by teaching when it 
would be so easy to secure other em- 
ployment with more remuneration and 
greater patriotic acclaim. With this 
spirit giving incentive to their teaching 
and to ours there is reason to believe we 
will not only win the war but the peace 
that is sure to follow. But these young 
people and older ones as well approach 
their new work with some misgivings. 
They feel that those of us already on 
the job with years of experience behind 
us know ‘so much, are so competent in 
our subject fields, and are so skilled in 
the art of teaching, that in comparison 
they have little to give and much to 
learn. At the same time they are hesi- 
tant to express their ideas; to ask their 
questions ; to make their suggestions and 
contribution which would help us all do 
a better job. We must find ways to 


help them as well as ourselves grow in 
service. This does not mean close stultj- 
fying supervision but rather warm 
friendly cooperation. They must not be 
overlooked, not only because they need 
our help but because we need theirs in 
the difficult tasks that lie ahead. 


A Proposau For IN-SERVICE 
EpvucaTIon 


During the past two years I have 
been greatly impressed with the sig- 
nificance of in-service programs which 
have become known as Teachers’ Work- 
shops. It has been my privilege to work 
with the faculty groups of several school 
systems which have conducted their fac- 
ulty meetings in a workshop manner. 
This procedure assures maximum oppor- 
tunity for faculty members to get ac- 
quainted, to learn from each other, and 
to help each other with common prob- 
lems. It is my conviction workshop 
procedures hold great promise for and 
are mutually beneficial to new teachers, 
experienced teachers, administrative off- 
cers, college or university educators, 
and all others who participate. Per- 
haps a brief description of two of these 
enterprises I have seen in operation will 
be suggestive to other faculty groups. 

Wilmette Teachers Workshop: The 
Workshop conducted by the teachers in 
Wilmette, Illinois, now has been in oper- 
ation for two years. All interested school 
personnel, about 80 per cent of the 
faculty, meet weekly on Monday after- 
noons for an hour and a half, followed 
occasionally by a dinner. Usually the 
professional discussions and _ activities 
are preceded by a cup of tea or coffee 
and a friendly socializing period when 
people get acquainted and exchange ex- 
periences. For the new teacher this is 
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an excellent opportunity to meet co- 
workers. 

The program is planned by a steer- 
ing committee using the results of peri- 
odic polls of group interests. Discus- 
sion meetings are held twice each month 
and have been devoted to such topics as 
ethics for teachers, mental health in the 
classroom, case studies of children, be- 
havior problems, creative expression, the 
testing program, curriculum develop- 
ment and parent-school relationships. 
All have benefited from sharing experi- 
ences and from the contributions of out- 
side resource people who have been in- 
vited to participate. In this informal 
setting the new teacher, as well as others, 
feels free to ask questions and to make 
contributions. 

Two other meetings each month have 
been devoted to the more manual types 
of activity. Many have worked in the 
manual arts shop under the direction 
of one of the teachers. Here they have 
learned to use and care for tools and to 
make simple projects from wood appro- 
priate to the grade level they teach. 
Eventually they attempted more com- 
plicated constructions for their own use 
such as book shelves, filing cabinets, 
wooden trays and the like. 


Other members of the Workshop 
joined the arts and crafts group where 
paint, crayons, clay, yarn, reed, scrap 
metal and odds and ends of all kinds 
were the media of expression. <A small 
group became interested in work in the 
science laboratory on simple experi- 
ments and materials for classroom use. 
A fourth group has worked in the music 
room. Here they learned simple chords, 
to record children’s original songs, and 
have listened to useful records. Those 
more advanced have had several lessons 
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in harmony. These informal groups 
have had as leaders members of the 
Wilmette teaching staff who are selected 
because of their special skills and tal- 
ents. 

While working side by side on some 
creative piece of work teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers alike have come to 
know each other better and to appre- 
ciate the problems and the contribu- 
tions of the other fellow. Also as they 
worked on projects at the child level 
they appreciated better the difficulties 
of children and thereby became more 
effective in giving guidance and help. 
What better opportunity could be pro- 
vided for the new teacher to develop 
than this one where all are working to- 
gether in the interest of boys and girls 
and their own professional and per- 
sonal growth? 

On occasions the Workshop group 
has held dinners followed by small in- 
terest group discussions. One interest 
group has developed plans for initiat- 
ing a core program in the junior high 
school this fall. An additional feature 
has been sociological study trips to 
places of interest in the Chicago area. 
These tours have demonstrated the value 
of excursions and have contributed to 
the social understanding of the teach- 
ing group. 

A quotation from a recent report pre- 
pared for the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education by a committee of the Work- 
shop indicates the many values that 
have accrued to members. 

“The large number of the faculty 
members taking part in the workshop 
gave assurance of a working together 
that seemed very wholesome. A more 
valuable type of supervision has resulted 
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from the cooperative efforts of classroom 
teacher, principal, and superintendent in 
formulating the policies of our schools. 

“The morale of the entire group 
seemed to have been raised to a higher 
level as we tried to balance our living 
by participating in discussions of our 
problems, enjoying trips together, hav- 
ing faculty dinners, and indulging in 
various social activities. We know our 
next door neighbor much more sympa- 
thetically since we have benefited both 
by giving and receiving ideas. 

“In thinking through the problems 
common to all of us, we hope we have 
been able to broaden our points of view. 
Perhaps as we better understand edu- 
cation as a process of growth and de- 
velopment we will be more aware of 
children’s attitudes and interests. We 
have a better understanding of what is 
being done in all grades, and the usual 
problems of all children. We see the 
need of working together for a closer 
relationship between the various age 
levels. A more intelligent attitude 
toward basic problems of behavior may 
have resulted from our attempts to in- 
terpret the many types of personalities 
with whom we were working. 

“The following quotations from indi- 
viduals of the group were submitted: 
‘I believe the interchange of ideas in the 
workshop will help us to see our prob- 
lems in a variety of aspects, perhaps re- 
veal new methods of solving problems.’ 
‘I am interested in the workshop be- 
cause out of the discussions I hope will 
come a better understanding of living 
with the boys and girls, a better co- 
ordination of our various departments, 
a better teacher relationship which can- 
not help but reflect on the boys and girls 
with whom we share the school life.’ 








“No doubt there are innumerable 
gains which are intangible and defy 
one’s effort to reduce them to words 
as a result of the attempts to carry on 
a workshop. 

“Participation in art, music, handi- 
crafts and science laboratories enabled 
teachers to experience some of the feel- 
ings of children as they worked with 
these materials. It was felt that another 
medium was found by which one might 
express himself. 

“Incidentally, the workshop takes the 
place of many faculty meetings, 
Teachers come to these meetings with 
an open mind, for they are partici- 
pants—they are not merely listeners.” 

Evanston Teachers Workshop: The 
Teachers Council in District 76, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, after visiting the Wilmette 
group decided to initiate a workshop 
of their own. While it was similar in 
organization there were some different 
features which should be described. 

This Workshop also met once each 
week in the late afternoon. A steering 
committee made up of representatives 
from each interest group and the ad- 
ministrative officers of the school sys- 
tem planned the program. One general 
meeting was held each month while three 
meetings were devoted to committees. 
The committe work was related more 
specifically to problems of the school 
system than in Wilmette and the general 
meetings were usually given over to re- 
ports from the interest groups. 

The committees or interest groups 
were as follows: Problems and Phil- 
osophy, Language Arts, Library Books, 
War and the Schools, Health, Visual 
and Auditory Aids, Salary Schedule, 
Music, and Arts and Crafts. These 
groups developed careful plans, helpful 
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materials and useful suggestions which 
were relayed to the entire group through 
bulletins and in general meetings. 

The Evanston Workshop invited the 
writer to act as director while in the 
Wilmette situation he served as con- 
sultant. More responsibility was placed 
with the director in Evanston, but close 
cooperation with the Steering Commit- 
tee prevented serious adverse effects. 
Both workshops provided optional uni- 
versity credit for those who wished to 
enroll. The director in one case and 
the consultant in the other, because of 
his University connection, supervised 
the credit arrangements. Through in- 
dividual conferences, the results of com- 
mittee work, and in some cases individual 
reports, acceptable work for credit was 
determined. This opportunity to earn 
credit toward degrees in a local faculty 
organization, is an innovation which de- 
serves expansion. Obviously these asso- 
ciations are beneficial to the professor 
since they take him out of the ivory 
tower into the schools. Also, these 
services apparently are beneficial to the 
teachers since they receive the help of 
qualified teacher educators on_ their 
problems. 


Treacuers’ WorkKSHOPS AND THE 
Brecinninc TEACHER 


Learning from each other and helping 
each other in a natural, informal setting 
is the key to improved teaching. Work- 
shop procedures provide opportunities 
for wholesome, democratic, and creative 
experiences which teach people to live 
and to learn together. The beginning 
teacher and those who are more experi- 
enced gain confidence and skill, lose 
feelings of insecurity and inadequacy, 
make contributions to each other as all 


participate in the solution of common 
problems and take part in interesting 
activities. The in-service teachers" work- 
shop fosters improved teaching through: 


Help from other teachers 

Help from university or college consultants 
Help from administrators and supervisors 
Help from parents and other laymen 


Help from useful professional books and 
materials 


Opportunities to participate in democratic 
planning 


Opportunities to deal with social problems 
and issues 


Opportunities to gain skill in the arts, 
crafts, music, science and the like 


Opportunities to help with the solution of 
common problems 


Opportunities for friendly informal confer- 
ences 


Opportunities to learn from and to help 
the other fellow 


Most school systems have some type 
of faculty meetings. Often they are 
dull, drab affairs of little benefit to those 
who attend, and especially to the be- 
ginning teacher. It is rather simple to 
reorganize faculty meetings as teachers’ 
workshops with all the rich opportunities 
for personal and professional growth. 
This type of organization gives assur- 
ance that the new teacher will not be 
overlooked and that faculty groups will 
benefit from their enthusiasm and tal- 
ents as well as from the contributions 
of all other members of the workshop 
group. Most important of all, in these 
trying times, is the high morale which 
results as teachers work together, and 
help each other with common problems. 
This high morale is reflected in_ the class- 
room and in the lives of children. 














LEARNING-BY-DOING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Camitita M. Low 


Good teachers know that children 
learn most readily through first-hand 
experience. They learn to solve prob- 
lems by being presented with problems 
which call for solution. They learn 
facts when they bear a useful relation- 
ship to problems under consideration. 
They learn democratic behavior in an 
environment which stimulates appropri- 
ate responses. 

This approach to learning brings 
rich dividends with elementary and sec- 
ondary school children. It is equally 
effective with their prospective teachers. 
A teacher-training institution is the log- 
ical place to translate into practice this 
very important “learning” about learn- 
ing. The classroom situation in an edu- 
cation course should be exemplary of the 
kind of learning environment we hope our 
students will provide when they are 
teachers. 

The School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has been working 
on this problem. Here, as in other in- 
stitutions, for many years practice 
teaching has been the one principal 
laboratory aspect of the culminating 
courses of the professional program. 
This participation of students in class- 
room activities of the secondary school 
has stimulated a practical and vital ap- 
proach in these university courses. 

However, during the past three years 
Wisconsin has been experimenting with 
an extension of the practice idea to the 
foundation courses in Education. In an 


effort to provide more realistic learning 
situations, a program of laboratory ex- 
periences is now being operated in con- 





University of Wisconsin 


nection with the basic courses entitled: 
“The Child, His Nature and His Needs” 
and “School and Society.” Cooperative 
relationships have been developed with 
schools and social agencies of the city 
of Madison whereby students are ac- 
cepted as leaders, participators or ob- 
servers in recreational and educational 
activities of an out-of-class nature. On 
the basis of whatever his experience and 
interest, each student is assigned to an 
activity and uses this activity as his 
laboratory and testing ground for the 
reading and discussion aspects of the 
course. 

The writer is at present teaching one 
section of the course in child develop- 
ment and it is with her experience and 
plans in relating laboratory and class- 
room work that a large share of this 
article deals. 

There are thirty-six students in the 
class, most of whom are taking their 
first professional course in the School 
of Education. Some of these students 
are uncertain about their choice of 
teaching as a profession. Many of them 
have had little or no association with 
children in a leadership capacity. This 
introduction to education is truly an in- 
troduction to children—not children out 
of a book but flesh and blood children in 
relatively natural groupings and unregi- 
mented situations. 

Each of the thirty-six students has 
selected an activity in line with his tal- 
ents or interests and is trying himself 
out as a leader of children. He is using 
the activity as his laboratory for the 
study of typical and unique patterns 
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of child growth and behavior and for 
training his powers of observation and 
of insight into individual differences and 
needs. 

In order to illustrate more definitely 
the learning opportunities inherent in 
this experience program, the activities 
in which this particular group of thirty- 
six students are now engaged are here 
listed : 


Assisting the librarian in a junior high 
school library. 

Assisting with noon group singing at a 
secondary school. 

Assisting with a kindergarten group at 
Neighborhood House. 

Directing noon recreational activities in 
a junior high school. 

Directing a movie and entertainment hour 
at the Y.M.CA. 

Directing noon recreation for rural chil- 
dren in an elementary school. 

Helping elementary school children with 
their school newspaper. 

Helping children at the orthopedic school 
with remedial work in English and mathe- 
matics. 

Helping a music appreciation group in a 
secondary school. 

Leading a group of Camp Fire Girls at 
Neighborhood House. 

Leading a scout troop of junior high 
school girls. (Two students are leading 
scout troops.) 

Leading an outdoor club of elementary 
school boys. 

Leading a sewing club of high school 
girls in a Catholic academy. (Two girls 
are working at this.) 

Leading a Girl Reserve group of senior 
high school girls. 

Leading a Girl Reserve group of junior 
high school girls. (Two students are lead- 
ing junior groups.) 

Leading a dramatics club at the Y.W.C.A. 

Leading and accompanying group singing 
at the State Industrial School for Girls. 

Leading a stamp club in an elementary 
school. 


Leading a story hour at Neighborhood 
House. 

Leading a “Playtime Club” in an ele- 
mentary school. 

Leading a “Thursday Night Recreation 
Group” at the Congregational Church. 

Leading a boys’ club at the Y.M.C.A. 

Observing child behavior in the reference 
room of the Madison Public Library. 

Studying the after-school activities of a 
group of children in an “opportunity” 
class. 

Supervising noon pingpong at the Voca- 
tional School. 

Teaching music to children at Neighbor- 
hood House. 

Teaching Sunday School at the state 
orthopedic hospital. 

Teaching Sunday School at the Italian 
Mission. 

Teaching piano to ten children. 

Teaching remedial English to retarded 
high school students. 

Teaching a Sunday School class at the 
Presbyterian Church. 


It is readily seen that the participa- 
tion experiences of these thirty-six stu- 
dents cover not only a wide variety of 
activities in many schools and agencies 
in the city, but also represent an age 
range from kindergarten to late adoles- 
cence. Most of the groups led by the 
students represent a normal cross-section 
of child life and involve the typical ad- 
justments which a leader must always 
make to physical, intellectual and social 
differences. Some of them, however, pre- 
sent special problems of adjustment. The 
Neighborhood House, for example, 
serves an Italian and Negro community 
and students who work with its staff have 
special opportunity to study child prob- 
lems arising from racial discrimination, 
or from conflicts of mores between first 
and second generation foreign-born. 
Students working at the State Ortho- 
pedic Hospital and the Orthopedic 
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School are in an admirable position to 
gain some understanding of the effects 
of physical disabilities on the social and 
emotional adjustment of children. Two 
university students of the group of 
thirty-six are working with the mentally 
handicapped and can study the special 
learning techniques which need to be 
employed with retarded children. The 
girl who is working at the State Indus- 
trial School is becoming acquainted with 
juvenile delinquents and is sharing in 
the program of social re-direction for 
these girls. She is gaining invaluable 
insights into the complexity of envir- 
onmental pressures which have produced 
habits of anti-social behavior. And so 
we could go on with our analysis to show 
that children from many walks and con- 
ditions of life—rural and urban, privi- 
leged and deprived, retarded and accel- 
erated, to mention but a few contrasts— 
are represented in the groups the stu- 
dents are leading. 

How can the experiences gained 
through such activities be used effec- 
tively as an integral part of the course 
in child development? 

At the beginning of the semester each 
student in the class (as well as students 
in all the other sections of the two basic 
courses mentioned) is provided with a 
handbook of laboratory activities, es- 
pecially prepared to guide him in the 
practice aspect of the course.’ This 
manual he is expected to read carefully, 
not only to understand the organiza- 
tional set-up of the laboratory program 
and the professional responsibilities in- 
cumbent upon him when he accepts a 
share in the program of the school or 
agency, but to guide him in exploring 


the possibilities for professional growth 
inherent in his particular experience situ- 
ation. This handbook sets the task of 
the teacher in terms of understanding 
the whole child and explores the vari- 
ous areas and relationships in the 
child’s life which need to be examined 
for such understanding. Techniques for 
gathering and recording information 
about children are described and illus- 
trated. The handbook also contains a 
chapter on techniques of group leader- 
ship to help students who have had little 
experience with problems of club organ- 
ization, program-making and group con- 
trol. 

An orientation period of about six 
weeks is then provided during which the 
students are helped to get acquainted 
with their groups, to learn something 
about the children and to plan and start 
the program. During this time they 
look over the possibilities for child 
study offered in the activities and the 
opportunities for assuming effective 
group leadership. Each student then 
presents a carefully considered written 
statement of his plans for the semester. 
These plans include the following: 


1. The observations of child development 
and behavior he proposes to make. 

2. The information about the children he 
proposes to gather. 

8. The techniques he plans to use for 
gathering and presenting his data. 


The student also briefly outlines the 
type of program he is carrying on with 
his group and states at least five impor- 
tant learnings (not including informa- 
tion) he hopes the children will acquire 
through the group activities. If he is 
facing any baffling problems with his 


1Camilla M. Low and Others, ‘““Handbook of Laboratory Activities for Pre-Service Teachers at the University of 


Wisconsin,” September, 1941. 
90 cents. 


Distributed by Brown’s Book Shop, State Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


120 pages. 
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group, these are also noted and re- 
quests for visits by the director of the 
laboratory program are made. 

While it is impossible within the 
scope of this paper to present a repre- 
sentative sampling of the variety of ap- 
proaches which students plan to use in 
studying children, excerpts from two of 
their planning reports will afford some 
clue to those which are employed. 

The student who is helping high school 
boys and girls in remedial English 
writes : 


. On Tuesday there is chance for 
me to walk home with several of the mem- 
bers of the after-school group. I can 
learn quite a bit from just talking with 
them Very often I get to school a few 
minutes early and chat with the boy or 
girl on duty at the information desk. 
Later on my students want help in theme 
writing and I will be able to find out 
many things by having them write about 
things they are especially interested in. I 
plan on getting to know each student in the 
group by helping him personally with his 
special trouble. 

I would like very much to know some- 
thing about the study habits of these stu- 
dents. This might indicate a reason for 
their troubles in English. There are two 
or three students whose health could bear 
checking on. . . . There is one little boy 
who I am sure has not had the proper 
food. 

It would be possible for me to check 
on the kinds of homes they come from by 
getting their addresses from the office. Of 
course the neighborhood does not indicate 
specific troubles but I could notice the 
presence or absence of churches, taverns, 
shops, factories and theatres. 

Some afternoon I think I shall suggest to 
a couple of the students in the after-school 
class that we go out for a coke. In this 
way I would get to know the pupils better 
and I would also discover what kind of 
EES High students use for 
a hangout. 


There are several students who work. I 
want to find out more specifically what kind 
of work, where, when and how long. Their 
hobbies and interests, how much they date, 
their amusements, their home duties, what 
they do with their spare time—all these I 
hope to discover in conversation. 

I have noticed quite a few Negroes in 
the halls. It is interesting to notice how 
the Negroes are treated by the other stu- 
dents... . 

There are school records which I might 
be able to use. I'd like to know how these 
students came out in their other studies. 
. . . Some have come from other schools 
which might account for some of their 
slowness in English grammar. 

I plan on keeping a file of everything 
I find out about these people and I’d like 
to talk it over with Miss T. to see if I 
am right in my conclusions. . . . 


The student who is leading a Story 
Hour at Neighborhood House writes in 
part: 


I hope to use: 


1. Observation of the group as a whole. 
a. Physical and Health Differences— 
defects, emotional control, height, 
weight, personal cleanliness, com- 
plexion, etc. 
b. Mental Differences — vocabulary, 
reading interests, memory, rea- 
soning powers, imagination. 


ec. Social differences — cooperation, 
tolerance, friendliness, shyness, 
quarrelsomeness. 


d. Ways in which the story hour 
may and does improve the child’s 
ability to adjust to the situation. 

2. Behavioral records of several chil- 
dren who show definite tendencies to 
being well-adjusted or poorly ad- 
justed. These records to be care- 
fully generalized in the final report. 

8. Informal chats with children before 
and after story hour to get special 
interests and very general family in- 
formation and history. (This is to be 
carefully and subtly done.) 
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4, Study of the community environment 
through use of maps, snapshots and 
data which will reveal the conditions, 
social and economic, under which these 
children live. 


Such pre-planning encourages the 
student to direct his attention to re- 
warding areas of child study early 
enough in the semester to be able to 
gather cumulative materials and to take 
advantage of many opportunities which 
might otherwise be overlooked. These 
plans provide the basis for individual 
conferences and indicate which students 
should be given special supervision and 
counsel. 


In the three weekly classroom hours 
the problems discussed are amply illus- 
trated by the students themselves from 
situations they are meeting in their ac- 
tivities. Readings and classroom dis- 
cussion take on vitality and meaning 
when theories can be immediately 
brought to the test. At times through- 
out the semester special assignments are 
made involving the children with whom 
the students are working. For example, 
when studying mental differences, each 
student selected from his own group the 
child whom he considered brightest and 
the one he considered least able intel- 
lectually and directed his attention dur- 
ing one meeting period to evidences of 
brightness or dullness in the behavior of 
these two children. The student recorded 
his observations in anecdotal form. A 
few students, in situations which war- 
ranted it, followed up this observational 
approach by giving intelligence tests to 
the children or by using school records 
to check their judgments. Similar ex- 
ercises are used in studying social, emo- 
tional and physical differences. 


At times during the semester one or 
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two students especially qualified through 
experience and related reading accept 
the leadership in the class discussion, 
In studying juvenile delinquency, while 
all students can observe their groups 
for children who may evidence pre-de- 
linquent behavior, the major contriby- 
tion will probably be made by the stv- 
dent who works weekly with delinquent 
girls at the State Industrial School, 
While all students can observe children 
for physical handicaps and their influ- 
ence on adjustment, students who are 
working with orthopedic boys and girls 
or who make special visits to the public 
school classes for the hard-of-hearing 
and sight-saving groups will lead the 
class discussion. About the middle of 
the semester, when sufficient background 
has been laid, each student is asked to 
develop as complete a case history as he 
is able to make on one of the children 
in his group. 

Through such a laboratory program 
it is the belief of the instructor that the 
students will experience the personal sat- 
isfactions which come from working 
with children and will learn to under- 
stand and respect these boys and girls 
as unique and interesting personalities. 
In whatever simple experimentation is 
carried on, great care is taken to guard 
the confidences of the children and to 
use whatever information is gathered to 
deepen understanding and thus to make 
adjustments to individual needs more 
effective. 

At the end of the semester, each stu- 
dent writes an analysis of his experi- 
ences. He presents the data he has 
gathered about the boys and girls in 
his group and evaluates his experience 
in terms of the skills and understand- 
ings he has acquired. In former years 
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these evaluative statements have pro- 
vided proof of the vitality of this kind 
of laboratory program. Statements 
like the following encourage us to im- 
prove and extend our laboratory offer- 


ings: 


My experience at Neighborhood House has 
been a very great help to me—both as 
a person and as a prospective teacher. 
I never have known children such as I 
worked with this semester. Now I realize 
that children you work with in the school 
may be different in race and social back- 
ground from your own. . . . I learned 
much about individual differences, differing 
personalities. . . . I think I will be more 
effective in working with groups after this 
experience. 


I feel that Sunday School work gives 
one an especially good opportunity to 
reach the deeper side of the students. Each 
Sunday I know there is a deep thinking, 
deep feeling part of the student if we 
can only reach it. It will make me more 
understanding of students in school classes. 





Through this project there was impressed 
upon me the value of establishing a friendly 
relation with your students. . . . If you 
enter the thing in a spirit of friendly co- 
operation, you can really accomplish your 
aims. Teaching isn’t a one-sided affair— 
it’s growing and learning with your stu- 
dents. Working with this scout troop was 
of great value to me... . 


From the standpoint of service ren- 
dered to schools and welfare agencies, 
the best means of evaluation is from the 
growing number of requests for student 
help. This semester over two hundred 
fifty students from the School of 
Education are scattered throughout 
the Madison community engaged in out- 
of-class activities similar to those listed 
earlier in this article. The aim is to 
keep standards of professional responsi- 
bility high and thus maintain the very 
fine working relations which the School 
of Education now has with principals of 
schools and directors of agencies 
throughout the city. 








MERGER APPROVED 


The merger of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Society for Curriculum 
Study was approved by the joint action 
of the executive committee of the two 
organizations at a meeting in Chicago 
October 10 and 11, 1942. This step 
was made possible by the vote of the 
members of the two organizations. A 
committee was appointed to work out 
detailed plans for the new Department 
of Supervisors and Curriculum Devel- 
opment which will hold its first meeting 
in St. Louis in February, 1943. In the 
interim the two organizations will con- 
tinue to function independently. 


Epwarp M. Draper, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
Society for Curriculum Study 


Date ZELLER, 
President, Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of the National Education 
Association 
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Tue V Corr Procram 


The V Corp Program has come to 


he schools. It is no longer a matter 
f discussion and argument. It is with 
s, for better or for worse. Whether 


the V Corp proves to be ‘better’ or 
‘yorse’ for our school programs is now 
our job. It is possible that the pro- 
cess of incorporating the V Corp in the 
school program may lead to much needed 
curriculum revision. It is possible, also, 
that some schools may attempt to su- 
perimpose the V Corp program on a 
static curriculum only to find that the 
result is chaotic and ill-coordinated. 


Members of this Department are edu- 
cators with training, experience and in- 
terest in supervision and curriculum de- 
velopment. You will be keenly aware 
of the processes involved in develop- 
ing the V Corp in your local communi- 
ties. We urge you to study these de- 
velopments, make note of them, and 
send reports to this office. It is hoped 
that through exchange of experiences 
in this area, it will be possible to find 
recommended and tried procedures which 
will be helpful to our entire member- 
ship. 


InstrucTIONAL LEADERS aT Work 


Manuscript for the Fifteenth Year- 
book of this Department, Instructional 
Leaders at Work, is about to go to 
press. The book will be ready for dis- 
tribution in February, 1943. All mem- 
bers of the Department will receive a 
copy as a part of their membership. 
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Single copies will sell for $2.00. A pre- 


view of the Chapter headings follows. 


I. Elusive Leadership—An Intro- 
duction 
II. Developing Teacher Leaders 
III. How Schools Are Improved 
IV. Harnessing Ideas as Leaders 
V. School Systems Move Ahead 
VI. Necessity Develops Novel Ap- 
proaches 
VII. Teachers Organize for Instruc- 
tional Improvement 
VIII. A State Develops Local Leader- 
ship 
IX. Three Counties Lead Themselves 
X. Leadership Through Teacher 
Self-Confidence 
XI. Institutional Service 
XII. Community Projects 


Chairman of the committee for the 
Yearbook is Harold Spears. Other mem- 
bers are William Alexander, Roosevelt 
Basler, Hollis Caswell, Ruth Cunning- 
ham, Ruth Henderson, Paul Leonard, 
Rudolph Lindquist, and Alice Miel. 


Tuts War AND THE TEACHER 


Early in the summer, every member 
of this Department was mailed a copy 
of the timely and well-considered pamph- 
let, This War and the Teacher, pre- 
pared by the Commission on Teacher 
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Education of the American Council on 
Education. Every teacher in the na- 
tion should have an opportunity to read 
and consider the importance of the 
statements prepared in the brief six 
pages of this pamphlet. Copies are 
still available, free of charge. If you 
have not seen a copy, let us know and 
we will be glad to send you one promptly. 

One section of this pamphlet in par- 
ticular should be given consideration by 
supervisors and directors of instruc- 
tion. Excerpts are quoted below. 

“There is . . . a challenge to school 
officials, who are in positions of great 
influence. To them it must be said: 
Prove to the teachers that they are 
appreciated. Help them to understand 
fully the value of the services they are 
performing. See that all have opportuni- 
ties to contribute to the war effort, out- 
side as well as inside of their classrooms. 
Encourage imagination and _ resource- 
fulness. Aid those who are eager to 
improve their teaching. Give recogni- 
tion to outstanding accomplishment. Set 
an example of democratic behavior. 


“Strengthen the schools’ relationships 
with the community. Encourage the 
teachers to respond to community needs 
in new ways. Help the people to un- 
derstand what the teachers are doing. 
Show them its importance for war and 
peace. Be sure they understand what 
sacrifices teachers are making when they 
resist the attractions of other oppor- 
tunities.” 


Executive Committers MEet 


The Executive Committees of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, N.E.A., and the Society 
for Curriculum Study met in Chicago 
recently to make plans for the year. 
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You will find a statement concerning the 
merging of the two organizations op 
the President’s page of this issue. 
The theme of the program of the 
Department for the coming year yill 


be two-fold. 


1. War needs and long-range values: 
How schools may contribute to 
immediate war needs and at the 
same time conserve long-time hu- 
man values; and 


css) 


In-service education of teachers: 
How the teaching profession may 
develop to meet effectively both 
the immediate and the long-time 
needs and values. 


Plans are being made for the meet- 
ing of the Department in St. Louis in 
February. In keeping with the general 
theme for the year, the following ques- 
tions will be discussed: 


1. What are the demands which war 
imposes on the schools? 

2. What are the needs of children 
in wartime? 

3. What is demanded of education 
if we are to achieve a democratic 
society? 


The Department will again sponsor 
summer conferences in 19483. The pro- 
grams will be in keeping with the theme 
for the year. 

Recognizing how difficult it is for 
school people to keep themselves in 
formed concerning the educational pro- 
grams of many government agencies, 
the Executive Committee has author- 
ized a new section of Educational 
Method to present information concert- 
ing such programs. One or more pro 
grams will be discussed each month, giv- 
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ing for each the purposes of the pro- 
gram, its values, certain cautions which 
nay need to be exercised in adopting 
the program, and sources of further 
information. It is hoped that with 
the cooperation of our membership, it 
vill be possible to collect descriptions 


‘Hof school practices in these areas, which 


graphed form. 


‘to this section. 





nay be presented in Educational Method 
or made available in inexpensive mimeo- 
A number of informed 
educators will be asked to contribute 
William T. Melchior 


will act as coordinator and editor. 


SoctaL Stupies TEACHERS TO MEET 
w New York aT THANKSGIVING TIME 


A conference on “Social Education in 


‘EWartime and After” will be held in New 


\ork City during the Thanksgiving holi- 
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days, November 26-28. The conference 
will constitute the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Government officials and 
social scientists will meet with teachers 
from elementary and secondary schools 
to consider what policies and practices 
should govern social-studies teaching in 
the United States during the war. Con- 
clusions of the conference will subse- 
quently be published by the National 
Council. Anyone interested in attending 
all or part of the conference should write 
for further information to Wilbur F. 
Murra, executive secretary, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C. 
RutH CunNINGHAM 
Executive Secretary 
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Editor, Lois Correy MossMan 


Johnson, B. Lamar, and Others. General 
Education in the American High School. 
New York: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1942. 319 pp. $2.25. 


The concept of general education is 
not a new one. In America it goes back 
to the Latin Grammar School and to 
the curriculum of the early elementary 
schools. The common school was estab- 
lished for the primary purpose of teach- 
ing what at that time was general 
education. Over the years this concept 
has retained its original meaning but 
has lost its effectiveness in practice due 
to the limited relationship of the school 
to the expanding scope of American 
life. The present movement began in 
Liberal Arts colleges in the early twen- 
ties and in 1939 was explained in the 
book General Education in the Amer- 
ican College. The present volume under 
consideration, sponsored by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, is a companion piece 
to the earlier one on the college level 
sponsored by the National Society for 
the Study of Education. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
Part I deals with background and is 
composed of six chapters written by 
eight persons. Part II shows general 
education in action. It is composed 
of six chapters written by the same num- 
ber of individuals. The viewpoint of 
the entire book is expounded in a brief 
introduction by the editor under the 
title “General Education—What Is It 
and Why?” 
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In the theoretical discussion the 
authors show clearly that they ar 
searching for a new basis around which 
to unify the high school curriculum jus! 
as were their predecessors for the col- 
lege curriculum. The accepted criteria 
are: (1) General education is intended 
for everyone, not the select few; (2) gen- 
eral education is concerned with the 
total personality, not merely with the 
development of the intellect ; (3) general 
education is concerned with the indi- 
vidual’s non-specialized activities, not 
merely with his achievement in academic 
subjects (xii). The 170 pages of Part 
I show that each author believes in these 
criteria, but little is added to clarify 
and interpret them. The high school is 
not democratic; it does not prepare 
pupils for life; the scientific study of 
education has been spotty in its values 
for unifying secondary education; little 
attempt has been made to educate the 
whole child; the teaching process ha: 
lacked the vitality which makes learning 
vital and effective; the curriculum ex- 
periences are too far removed from the 
goals which youth believe important; the 
attempts to improve the _ secondary 
school have had little effect since they 
have adhered too closely to old practices. 
Since all of these defeats of secondary 
education and many more have been ex- 
plained in the literature for the last 
quarter century, the contribution in this 
book lies in the new material available to 
support them and in the cogency of the 
arguments. 
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The illustrations in Part II which ex- 
plain general education in action have 
fve characteristics: (1) They reveal 
only a vague relationship to the three 
criteria for general education presented 
in the viewpoint; (2) they show little 
breakdown of the old academic pattern; 
(3) the improvements seem to be in ac- 
tivities which in the past have been called 
extra curricular; (4) pupils are asked 


Ito cooperate in improving only such 


aspects of the program as “halls, study 
halls, the homeroom period itself, cafe- 
teria, athletic gatherings, grounds, li- 
brary, and assemblies” (201). In one 
school where students asked and were 
reluctantly given greater freedom to 
direct the work in the classrooms in 
regular subjects, “the result was a vital- 
ation of classroom techniques and of 
study materials. An influence was 
exerted that has remained in the school 
to this day” (207). (5) The most vital 
illustration of attempts to meet the 
criteria for general education have come 
through work experiences sponsored by 
the N.Y.A. 


Many educators will agree with the 
need for improving secondary educa- 
tion, and most of them will accept the 
three criteria suggested for general edu- 
cation as representing a basis for vital- 
wing the experiences of youth. But 
the book shows that it will be a long 
time, barring some crisis such as the 
war, before the academic secondary 
schools will make such education pos- 
sible. The authors will have done youth 
a real service if their efforts aid in 
bringing the traditional high school to 
a swifter, surer end. 


L. Tuomas Hopkins 
Teachers College 
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Leonard, Edith M.; Miles, Lillian E.; and 
Van der Kar, Catherine S. The Child 
at Home and School. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1942. 850 pp. 
$3.60. 


This book takes a very definite stand 
on one disputed question—how the school 
shall be organized. The book is a defi- 
nite argument for the School of Early 
Childhood as one unit of the school sys- 
tem, leaving by implication the inter- 
mediate grades to be another, and the 
junior and senior high school still an- 
other. This School of Early Childhood 
is to be made up of nursery school, kin- 
dergarten, and what are usually known 
as first, second, and third grades. These 
are here spoken of as levels. 

The book is comprehensive in its 
scope, leaving little to be added if the 
contents of the book are accepted. In 
fact, the wide scope includes some topics 
of which almost nothing is said that 
is in any way a contribution or even 


helpful. 


The book is made up of six divisions 
in Part I and three divisions in Part II. 
There are no chapters. Topics are dis- 
cussed in these divisions and usually a 
topic is followed by “Questions for 
Study, Discussion, and Report” and by 
a selected bibliography. Then follows an- 
other topic in the same way. The dis- 
cussion of a topic varies from less than 
two pages to over a hundred pages. 
Occasionally there is no bibliography, 
although usually the appended bibli- 
ography is excellent. 

The best single thing in the book is 
the illustrations. They are photographs, 
usually of children in action and are 
very appealing. The book shows genu- 
ine sympathy for children and under- 
standing of them. In this aspect it is 
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especially to be commended. Wherever 
the activities of children are discussed 
the material given is excellent. One 
feels that the writers have had much 
experience with young children. 

In some things the book seems not 
so good. The section given over to 
“Learning” is quite confusing. It seems 
to attempt to be both organismic and 
connectionist in its point of view, and the 
result is not clear-cut. The “laws of 
learning” are mis-stated. There seems 
to be an attempt to make them fit the 
organismic point of view, whereas they 
represent a different point of view. Trial 
and error learning is endorsed instead of 
showing that there is trial and learn- 
ing from it which can lead to later suc- 
cess because of locating what can and 
eliminating what cannot succeed. 

The attempt to discuss Herbartian- 
ism seems to lead into some fallacies. 
Herbart never postulated the five formal 
steps of the recitation. He did formu- 
late the sequence of four steps—clear- 
ness, association, system, and method— 
of the process undergone in a learning 
act. It was students of Herbartianism 
some forty or more years after his 
death who derived the five formal steps. 
Furthermore, the types of lessons fol- 
lowed even a little later, not at first re- 
sulting in such terms as study lesson, 
review lesson, and so forth. 

What is said about interest falls 
short of Dewey’s helpful interpretation. 
Interest is something deeper than some 
people assume. 

There are some slips, probably typo- 
graphical, as “odiferous,” apparently 
for “odoriferous”; calling poison oak a 
disease of the skin; the use of “conni- 
vance” as here given; and the advising 
“tying hands” of the troublesome child. 
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Some would question the “dash of coli 
water” for temper tantrums. 

The discussion of evaluation of lear. 
ing is far too limited for really deal. 
ing with the subject, if we think of learn. 
ing as something the child does, for jt 
must of necessity include setting up by 
the learner of the goal, steps he takes 
in achieving the goal, and his evaluating 
the results of his efforts to attain his 
goal. 

The discussion of home-school rela- 
tionships could go farther in showing 
how parents and teacher must help each 
other in guiding the child’s growth. 

The section on creative expression is 
limited largely to work in music, arts, 
crafts, and appreciation of nature. Some 
feel that creative expression includes 
a much larger scope; in fact, every in- 
stance of the child’s seeking to express 
himself in ways that are his own reac- 
tion to life and that are new to him. 


The “Rating Sheet for Predicting 
Teaching Success” and the “Suggestive 
Outline for the Teacher’s Long-term 
Planning Program” are clearly extrane- 
ous. They do not fit into the con- 
tent of the book. 

Much that is given on reading, lan- 
guage arts, music, art, and the physical, 
mental, motor-manipulative and _ social 
development of the child is very help- 
ful and stated so as to be usable. In 
discussing promotion and _ gradation 
there is evidence that the authors glimpse 
a time when these may cease to be useful 
terms. 

The book is as a whole helpful to one 
who is concerned with the growth of 
children. If it could omit parts where 
it is dealing with the historic or the 
theoretical and could concentrate on the 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 


active side of child learning it would 
be more valuable. 
L.C.M. 
& 


Concerning Juve- 
nile Delinquency. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942. 236 pp. $2.75. 


In view of the fact that there has 
ben a marked increase of juvenile de- 
liquency in the recent months since we 
have become deeply involved in war, this 


book, Concerning Juvenile Delinquency, 


is timely. As it presents the very com- 
plex causes of delinquency and as it 
shows so clearly that the environment, 
in which the child lives and struggles 
to do the best he can see, is one of the 
basic causes of delinquency, the problem 
comes close to the work of the teacher. 
The teacher cannot ignore it, for the 
environment conditions the learning in 
school and out. 

One speaker is quoted as saying that 
“crime is bred in the minds of youngsters 
in school,” mentioning how the child’s 
environment affects his future and how 
the child’s mind “can be diverted to the 
more elevating things of life by careful 
training in the school.” 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the average onset of delinquency is nine 
years and seven months and therefore 
must be evident in the elementary school. 
He adds that such facts place at the 
door of the school responsibility for 
the early recognition of the tendency, 
and participation in its treatment. 

The book gives a very concise and 
sympathetic account of the history of 
the movement, including the appoint- 
ment of probation officers, the establish- 
ment of juvenile courts, and the gradual 
effort to deal with these children apart 
from the adult criminal courts. 
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There is a chapter on the need for the 
“orchestration” of the various agencies 
that are working for improving the con- 
ditions of the unfortunate classes. 

Mr. Thurston has himself been in 
this work almost throughout its develop- 
ment, having been appointed chief pro- 
bation officer in Chicago shortly after 
the work began. Out of his long experi- 
ence with the problem, he presents to the 
reader the court, the detetention home, 
the jail, the probation officer, community 
agencies, including social settlements, 
and the delinquent himself who tends so 
often to be repeater in his crime. 


L.C.M. 
& 


NOTES 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, both of 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., are engaged in publishing 
serially twenty-six Resource Units, under 
the title “Problems of American Life.” 


Ten units are now ready: 


1. How the Government Raises and 
Spends Money, by Mabel New- 
comber and Edward A. Krug. 

2. American Youth Faces the Future, 
by Floyd Reeves, Howard Bell, and 
Douglas Ward. 

3. Man and His Machines, by William 
Ogburn and Robert Weaver. 

4. Recreation and Morale, by Jesse 
Steiner and Chester Babcock. 

5. Race and Cultural Relations, by 
Ruth Benedict and Mildred Ellis. 

6. Democracy vs. Dictatorship: Teach- 
ing American Youth to Understand 
Their Own and the Enemy’s Ways 
of Life, by T. V. Smith, Glenn R. 
Negley and Robert N. Bush. 

7. The American Family: The Prob- 
lems of Family Relations Facing 
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American Youth, by Ernest W. Bur- 
gess and Joseph C. Baumgartner. 


. Agriculture: Teaching Youth About 
the Problems of the Farmer and 
Rural America, by Chris Christen- 
sen, Noble Clark, and Royce Knapp. 

. Crime: The Causes and Extent of 
Criminal Behavior, Its Prevention 
and Treatment, by Thorsten Sellin 
and Paul R. Busey. 


. Economic Problems of the Post- 
War World: Democratic Planning 
for Full Employment, by Alvin H. 


Hansen and Laurence Leamer. 


Price, thirty cents each, four for $1.00. 


Houghton Mifflin and Company an- 
nounces that they have retained Dr. Paul 
McKee as editor of books on Elementary 
Education. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
issued a bulletin entitled “Elementary 
Education in Two Communities of the 
Tennessee Valley,” edited by Maurice F. 
Seay and William J. McGlothlin, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of School Service 
of the University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton; price fifty cents. 

A motion picture is now available 
upon request from Information Office, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. It is entitled “The Wilson 
Dam School.” It was issued by the joint 
sponsorship of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the Alabama State Depart- 
ment of Education. It depicts the work 
of a modern elementary school. 


Row, Peterson and Company, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, has added three more to its 
Basic Science Education Series. They 


are: (1) Gravity, (2) Animals of t 
Seashore, (3) You As a Machine, ally 
Bertha Morris Parker of Laborato 
Schools, University of Chicago. Lik 
others previously issued they are checked 
for their scientific accuracy. 

The Bruce Publishing Company ap. 
nounces “Trade and Job Analysis” by 
Lieutenant Colonel Verne C. Fryklund 
of the Armored Force School at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. This may be of in 
terest to Industrial Arts Teacher Train 
ing Institutions. 

Books to Enrich Teaching by Frieda 
Heller and Ruth Waite, University 
School Library, Ohio State University, 
is a bulletin of the Ohio Conference on 
Reading held at Columbus. Ohio State 
University Press, No. 1, June 1, 1941. 
23pp. Price twenty-five cents. 

Books for Youth Who Dislike Read- 
ing, by Russell Slater, West Junior High 
School, Columbus, Ohio, also is a bulletin 
by the Ohio Conference on Reading. Ohio 
State University Press, No. 2, June, 
1941. 15pp. Price twenty-five cents. 

A third bulletin from this same Ohio 
Conference on Reading is Concerning 
Reading Readiness Tests by Francis P, 
Robinson, the Ohio State University 
Press, No. 8, March, 1942. 16pp. Price 
twenty-five cents. 

The Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction announces that 
there has come off the press, Biblio 
graphy on Elementary Education, 1942 
edition, prepared by Susan V. Brandon, 
Walter A. Anderson, and E.T. McSwain. 
32pp. Price twenty-five cents. 





